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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


ELECTRICAL "ENGINEERING, 
GENERAL INVENTIONS AND INDUSTRIES, 
EDINBURGH, 1890. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN, K.T., 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Space may be had at the Offices 
—27 Freperick Street, EDINBURGH; 6 Warertoo Street, GLASGOW ; 
and 3 Queen Victoria STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

GEORGE E. WATSON,C.A., | S. LEE BAPTY, F.R.G.S., 
Secretary. General Manager. 


SPECIAL SECTION. 
XXI.—WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES. 


Comprising Carvinc, Ceramic, Domestic Furniture, Desicns, ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWERS, CHINA PainTING, M1InoR ARTS, ETC. 








WOMEN’S UNIONIST MEETING. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
WOMEN’S BRANCH OF THE LIBERAL UNIONIST ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE EAST AND NORTH OF SCOTLAND, 


An ADDRESS will be given by 


LORD WOLMER, M.P., 


In the QUEEN STREET HALL, on FRIDAY the 29th inst., p.m. 


THE LORD ADVOCATE, MRS. ASHWORTH HALLETT, and Others, 
will take part in the Meeting. 








The MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE in the Chair. 





MEMBERS and others, Ladies and Gentlemen, are cordially invited to be 


present. 

TICKETS may be had from Mrs. Butcuer, 27 Palmerston Place. Members of 
the Scott, SaLispury, and St. Bernarp’s Hasitations of the Primrose Leacuz 
will receive invitations from the Secretaries of their Habitations. 


R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 


MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 

Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 


Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposire CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 








ROWLANDS’ 
MACGASSAR 
OIL. 


Produces Luxuriant Hair, 
and is the best Brilliantine 
for the Beard, Whiskers, 











For Fair-Haired Children. 


and Mustaches. 
i) \\\. WANS ES A T\ SOLD IN A 
Y NS j KK \* GOLDEN 
( paeyys > COLOUR 
Pipi ¥. DIL\ 
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1) IR, Sold by Chemists, 
Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 
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ADIES DRESSING-GOWNS. 


GILLIES BROTHERS are now offering A LARGE AND SPLENDID 


STOCK OF LADIES’ DRESSING-GOWNS. 

All the Newest Shapes, and made of the best French Twilled Flannels, prices 
7s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. The Rich Gowns are all Beautifully Embroidered. 
Invatips’ Warm Dressinc-Gowns, 115s. 6d. 

Ladies’ Underclothing, French Corsets, and Skirts. 

All Fresh from London, and Extremely Moderate. 


GILLizS BROTHERS, 32 anp 34 GEORGE STREET. 


ARMY AND NAVY LICENSES. 
NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICERS are now Assured at the following Rates of Extra Premium, 
payable until final Retirement from ag _ 
(:.) ARMY and NAVY—At tos. ent., cevering WAR RISK and 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE WIT IN WIDELY: EXTENDED LIMITS. 
(2.) MERCANTILE MARINE (Ocean Vessels)—At 7s. 6d. per Cent., covering 
Wuo rs Worn License. 
NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1890. 
120 Princes Street, EpinsurGu. WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 











HE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
63 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Directer—J. GIBSON FAIRWEATHER, B.Sc., C.E. 
SELECT DAY and EVENING TECHNICAL and} COMMERCIAL 
CLASSES RESUMED on rst October. 
WHITWORTH EXHIBITION of £100 gained this year 
Prospectus Free—Calendar 3d., by post 4d., jun 2 the Director. 





GRAND MUSICAL 





CONVERSAZIONE 


IN THE 


BALFOUR BANQUET HALL, 


WAVERLEY MARKET, 
(Under the personal direction of Mr. H. H. MORELL MACKENZIE) 


EDINBURGH 


ON THE EVENING OF FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6Tn, AT 8 O’CLOCK, 





PROMENADE IN THE FLORAL HALL, WHERE REFRESHMENTS MAY BE HAD. 
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taken during 





Gooner net e Committee.—Mr. P. W. Camper, W.S. 
Convener of Stewards.—GENERAL AnpErson, C.B. 
Acting Convener of Stewards.—Mr. Joun MACDONALD. 


DOWELL’S ROOMS, 


List OF PATRONS AND PATRONESSES. 


The Right Hon. The Lorp Apvocate, M.P., and 
Mrs. RosperTson. 

The Hon. Lorp SHanp. 

The Hon. Lorp Leg. 

The Right Hon. J. B. Batrour, M.P., and the Hon. 
Mrs. BALFour. 

The Hon. J. W. Moncretrr. 

Sir James and Lapy Garpiner Barb. 

Str Avex. Curistison, Bart. 

Str Tuomas and Lapy CLarx. 

Sir James Gisson-Craic, Bart. 

Str ALEXANDER and Lapy KINLOocH. 

Sir Cuaries Tennant, Bart. 

Sir Georce WARRENDER, Bart. 





OFFICES OF COMMITTEE: 





H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS’ BAND (Lieut. GODFREY, Conductor), LADY MONCKTON, MR. DURWARD LELY, 
MISS CARLOTTA ELLIOT, MDLLE. AGNES JANSEN, MR. FRED. KING, 
MDLLE. BERGER (Lady Cornet Player), AND EMINENT LONDON ARTISTES, WILL APPEAR. 


N.B.—The Hall will be seated throughout, and lighted by Electricity, while, by kind permission of Messrs. Cranston & Elliot, the 
Hall will remain as decorated for Mr. Balfour's Banquet. 


Invitation, and instead of a charge for admission, a SILVER COLLECTION will be 
vening in aid of the Gi_mgrton ConvALESCENT Home. 


Sir Davin and Hon. Lapv Barrp. 

Sir Joun and Lapy Don Waucnors. 

Colonel Macruerson of Cluny. 

Sir Dovc tas Macracan, M.D. 

Sir W. Fetrres Douctas, R.S.A. 

Principal Sir Witt1aM and Lapy Mute. 

Sir HERBERT OAKELEY. 

Major-General Anperson, C.B., and Mrs. ANDERSON. 

Major-General LytTEgLToNn ANNESLEY. 

Mr. J. M. Nissetr and Lapy Acnes More Nisperr. 

Mr. RecGInaALD Mac.eop and Lapy Acngs Mac.gop. 

Very Rev. Dean Montcomery and Hon. Mrs. Mont- 
GOMERY. 

Mr. R. Dunpas of Arniston, 


Honorary Secretary.—J ames Forrest, Yr. of Comiston. 
Convener Ax Entertainments Committee.—Mr. W. D. LYELL. 
Secretary.—Mr. D. Rippe.t STAVERT. 





20 GEORGE STREET. 
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NOTES 


Tue labours of the Conservative and Liberal Unionist 
committees of Mid-Lothian have now been brought to a 
successful issue, and Colonel Wauchope of Niddry has 
been unanimously invited to contest the county at the 
next election. The Unionist party may be congratu- 
lated on the choice. It would be affectation to pre- 
tend that there is much chance of defeating Mr. 
Gladstone. But Colonel Wauchope may be counted 
upon to fight the forlorn hope with gallantry and 
vigour. His speech on Wednesday showed that his 
political views are manly and straightforward. He ex- 
plicitly refused to make great promises to the electors, or 
to worship the democracy as infallible. His attitude, in 
a word, is one of honesty and independence. Also in 
the neighbouring constituency of West Edinburgh it 
is to be noted that the Unionists are preparing busily. 
Lord Wolmer comes down next week to prosecute his 
candidature, and there seems to be no danger of the 
hard work being put off till the general election. In 
Mr. Buchanan’s speech the other night there was a 
note of depression which surprises no man; for if the 
municipal elections meant anything, he has got a per- 
emptory notice to quit. 


Tue First Lord of the Treasury made a sound and 
business-like speech on Tuesday night to the Conservative 
Working Men’s Union of Exeter. Referring to Mr. 
Labouchere’s threat of doing his utmost to obstruct ‘ this 
vile and execrable Government,’ he said that the Govern- 
ment might seem to yield for a time and show a certain 
amount of forbearance ; but it is their clear duty to insist 
that their business should go forward, and they will insist 
upon it. As for the tactics of the Opposition, they are 
ready enough to come under the umbrella for the purpose 
of attack, but they have been unable to agree upon a de- 
finite policy. Lord Rosebery’s Bristol programme merely 
dangled before people’s eyes the several lots of bon- 
bons and sweetmeats for which there was to be a general 
scramble when his party got into power. Leaving party 
questions altogether, Mr. Smith made some thoughtful 
and weighty observations on the Labour question. He 
wished, he said, that the proportion due to labour in its 
partnership with capital could be expressed in some other 
terms than wages. But where there are profits there 
may be losses, and how is labour to be reckoned with, 
when losses are heavily sustained? That is and always 
will be the obstacle to co-operation. While express- 
ing his great satisfaction at the general rise in wages, 
Mr. Smith went on to point out that too great a rise in 
the cost of production may kill the market ; and he wound 
up with a necessary reminder of the vast competition 





T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after 1st October. 
W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


VOL. III. 


we have to face in Europe and America. If workmen are 
not sensible and moderate in their demands, the predomi- 
nance in trade must inevitably be transferred to other 
countries. 





SPEAKING at the Eighty Club dinner on Tuesday evening, 
Mr. John Morley—(he spoke of the ‘ intellectual ’ quality 
of his opponents with the fine contempt of a man who 
is notoriously able to read French, and has even been known 
to spell God with a small g)—said that he and his party in- 
tended to keep the Irish question to the front, and that the 
next election would be decided upon it. For all that, he 
shed no gleam of light on the subject, but devoted his 
whole speech to other things. He expressed a hope that 
some of Mr. Goschen’s anticipated surplus would be ap- 
plied to the remission of part of the tea-duty, which 
(experts declare ; but what is experts’ testimony to your 
social reformer ?) is perhaps the very worst use to which it 
could be put. Then he called for Free Education, with 
meals supplied by School-boards, failing private benevol- 
ence, to destitute children. He repudiated the charge of 
being a Communist, but in the next breath advocated the 
granting of power to local authorities to purchase lands 
without paying a ‘ monstrous, an exorbitant, an impractic- 
able fine to those who retain the land for selfish objects 
of their own.’ Did the cant of Communism ever trip 
more smoothly over anybody's tongue? Why, every man 
who has a shilling’s worth of private property retains it 
ex hypothesi ‘for selfish objects of his own.’ Mr. Morley 
is frank enough to admit that his schemes cannot be 
carried out without money; but he suggests where the 
money is to be found. Something very like the unearned 
increment theory is to be put in practice ; and the pre- 
posterous proposal of the London County Council for a 
differentiated rate is the model to be followed elsewhere. 


Tue finishing touch is supplied in the sentence :— 
‘Gentlemen, we must recognise the parish.’ County 
Councils are not enough. Parish Councils must be created : 
to which, forsooth, is to be entrusted the duty of pen- 
sioning the deserving and elderly, and of mitigating at 
discretion the rigour of the Poor Law. These Councils, 
Mr. Morley is sure, will from their peculiar local know- 
ledge be able to distinguish between the sheep and the 
goats. As if such a power were not certain to be turned 
by such bodies into an instrument of gross corruption and 
vulgar oppression! Thus far Mr. Morley, the Nihilist, 
the Jacobin, the St. Just. Then, for the rest of the 
speech, Mr. Morley, the ‘sluggish Whig,’ the ‘ Girondin, 
almost the Marlborough-House-man. He made merry 
about the two sets of epithets being applied to him ; and 
proved to a nicety how aptly both do fit. For his 
remarks on the Eight Hours’ question were well worth 
attention. Suppose the Government is to employ no 
man for more than eight hours a day. Is the workman to 
get the same wages for eight hours as for nine? If he 
is not, how will he like his wages being docked? If he 
is, how will the workman, say at Elswick, like to pay out 
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of his wages for the vacant ninth hour of his privileged 
brother at Woolwich? Again, is over-time to be allowed ? 
If so, an Eight Hours’ Bill is simply a Wages Bill. If 
not, do the working classes know to what they are com- 
mitting themselves ? 
mum; but is it wise, asked Mr. Morley, to convert your 


Eight hours is a reasonable mini- 


reasonable minimum by a stroke of the pen into a statu- 
tory maximum? Finally, Mr. Morley practically gave up 
his whole collection of nostrums. Unsteady wages, he 
‘admitted, are the terror of workmen—not low wages. 
‘For ‘that, said he, ‘I have no panacea,’ and those who 
have-one begin by taking society to pieces. Society, he 
thinks, will decline to be taken to pieces. In other 
words, it will certainly have nothing to say to the new 


Radical programme. 


Tue French Chambers were opened on Tuesday. M. 
Floquet’s re-election to the position of President was a 
foregone conclusion, and his inaugural address was digni- 
fied enough. The Prime Minister, M. Tirard, made an 
important Ministerial statement, which—while it did not 
reveal any new Government programme except with 
regard to such matters as the incidence of taxation, the 
development of railways and canals, and the proposal of 
a scheme for the solution of the customs question—con- 
tained a clear exposition of the position of the Republic. 
‘ France has spoken, said M. Tirard. ‘We can openly de- 
clare that the Republic desires peace—a proud and worthy 
peace secured to a great nation, secure of its strength and 
sure of its right.’ These are brave words, and the only 
comment to be made on them is that the Gevernment 
announces its intention of labouring to complete the mili- 
tary organisation of the country. That fact is much more 
significant than a wilderness of congratulations over the 
success of the Exhibition. 





Ir is not too late to remark that in The Fortnightly 
Mr. W. H. Hurlbert (beloved of Irish Nationalists and 
English Separatists !) takes a really pessimistic view of 
the condition of France. He has before now com- 
mended himself a man of dispassionate and compre- 
hensive observation, and his article demands the gravest 
attention. 
French Republic, which he shows 


array of facts and figures to be corrupt as it can be, 


It is a most damaging indictment of the 
by a_ formidable 


and bankrupt as no Government has been since the 
Mr. Hurlbert wisely takes the view 
that the chief danger to any form of government is and 


days of Louis xv. 
has always been on the economic side; that the mass 
of any people cares not who rules, so long as it is 
permitted to buy and sell in comfort, and is 
pelled to pay beyond a certain point for its govern- 
ment. What that point is it is impossible to fix, but it is 
manifest that France is rapidly approaching it, seeing that 
the expenditure since 1870, and especially since 1877, 
when Gambetta acceded to power, has increased at such 


not com- 


an enormous rate that for several years it has been in ex- 
cess of the revenue by more than five hundred million 
francs a year, and is now about double the annual ex- 
penditure of Great Britain—the French expenditure, 
the 
national Government—‘ the government of the people by 
the people for the people.’ Mr. Hurlbert shows, further, 
how the Republican Government is like the wicked man 


mark, representing only the regular outlay of 


‘involved in the toils of his own misdeeds. He shows 
by fact and figures that it is ‘ virtually a political im- 
possibility that this tremendous pressure should be re- 


lieved under the present form of government.’ Figures, 


“ZBSTHETIC, GLASGOW,’ is the Telegraphic Address of 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Coachbuilder, 412 to 424 St. Vincent Street. 
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as he says, are not amusing. But they are pretty certain to 
have the last word in politics. 


Tuis week has brought fresh news of Stanley from 
Mpwapwa. Major Wissmann’s message, though satisfactory 
in confirming the belief that Emin is in Stanley's company, 
and that matters are going well with the party, does not 
clear up all the doubts raised by previous messages, and 
it creates some It shows, however, that all 
the Europeans are safe, including Stanley’s faithful per- 


new ones. 
sonal servant, Williams, the omission of whose name 
in previous despatches led to the fear that he, too, had 
succumbed. The warlike experiences of the expedition 
are told in brief in the statement that ‘Stanley and Emin 
fought repeatedly against the Mahdi’s forces sent against 
them from the north, and defeated them’; and that Emin 
has left the bulk of his troops with the Egyptian officers in 
So that all is not lost 
in the Equatorial Province, and if Emin has withdrawn it 
is tomake the better spring. Stanley’s own telegram states 
that he arrived at the German station on the 10th inst. ; 
and that, after a couple of days’ rest, he intended to start 
vid Simbo and Wami for the Coast, where he may arrive 
any day. 


command, in charge of the stations. 


It mentions also that, in addition to his Euro- 
pean contingent, he is accompanied by about three hun- 
dred Soudanese. The facts he has ascertained as to the 
dimensions of the Victoria Nyanza, apart from everything 
else, greatly enhance his reputation as a discoverer. 

The 
tram and omnibus men are forming a union in order 
that they may strike with effect. 


In London the game of strikes goes merrily on. 


Sir Charles Russell— 
‘the Great Advocate ’—encouraged ‘the sew-round branch 
of the boot trade’ to join the general union, so that 
‘before spring they might advance their wages by 25 
to 30 percent.’ The engineers’ labourers of Silvertown 
in the East End have been on strike for eight weeks, 
and the lightermen are not yet settled down in harmony 
with their masters, in spite of Lord Brassey’s philanthropic 
award. There are two notable things in the reports of 
these several games: that the strike-promoter and the 
strike-queller are both strangers to the trade or craft of 
the men whom they sway ; which of course implies that 
they are ignorant of some (if not of many) of the con- 
This 


has been pointed out before and insisted on, and it is 


ditions that ought to be considered before action. 


(somewhat) to Lord Brassey’s credit that, after much 
iteration of the lesson, he has at length learned it, and 
has virtually declared he will philanthropically award no 
more. He has come to the conclusion that, in the vexed 
case of the lightermen, he is ignorant of the ‘minute and 
varying conditions’ that should be taken into account, and 
he is ‘ convinced’ that ‘the friendly consultations of your 
committee will be far more satisfactory than the decision 
of an arbitrator.’ Just so. But why was not Lord Brassey 
convinced of that weeks ago ? 


Tue bakers’ strike in London was as good as ended 
before it was begun. The malcontents were almost all 
appeased either by the actual or the promised concession 
of their demands before last Saturday, and the unsatisfied 
minority was confined almost Willy to the poor south- 
eastern and eastern districts, so that little has been seen 
It wouldpjfigt, be worth comment were 
it not that the results of #he agitation and the threat- 
ened strike are likely to be More notable than most people 
seem to perceive. An immediate result will be that many 
small master-bakers will go to the wall. They have not 
the capital (they are usually deep in debt to the millers), 
nor have they the accommodation to introduce such 


or heard of it. 
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changes in the baking and the delivery of their bread as 
the ten-hours’ arrangement alone would necessitate. Thus, 
a great number will disappear at once, and the kind will 
tend to extinction. 


Tuat will, no doubt, be hard on the small master- 
bakers, but it will be an excellent thing for the public 
in all regards. It will leave the trade in the hands of the 
large firms with spacious premises and good machinery. 
That will cause the disappearance of the very cheap 
(and nasty) loaf; for the use of machinery, being more 
expensive than the old hand-labour method, compels a 
certain quality and a certain price below which the loaf 
sannot decline. And such competition as will be inevitable 
between the firms that have been able to concede the 
men’s terms must tend, therefore, on the whole to be a 
competition in quality rather than in price: unless a syn- 
dicate of firms should be able to secure a run of cheaper 
flour than others. The fact is that here is a considerable 
change. London has long been catered for as if it were a 
congeries of small villages ; in many trades this has begun 
to be changed, and now it will be changed in the trade 
of bread. 


Sir Epwarp Guinness, the Dublin brewer, has placed 
the sum of £250,000 in the hands of three trustees — 
Lord Rowton, Mr. Ritchie, and Mr. Plunkett—for the 
purpose of building new and good houses for the working 
classes. Four-fifths of the money is to be spent in 
London, and the rest in Dublin. It is particularly stated 
that Sir Edward desires to reach a poorer section of 
the community than that which has hitherto reaped 
the fruit of similar benefactions in the past; but he 
wisely provides that the rents shall bring in some return 
on the capital expended, and that any surplus be de- 
voted to the extension of the project. The difficulties 
which surround the successful execution of such a scheme 
are admittedly enormous, and that Sir Edward Guinness 
has well considered them is not the least part of his 
claim on public gratitude. There is, of course, a large 
class in society which, if it were lodged in Bueking- 
ham Palace to-day, would have it turned into a pig-stye 
by to-morrow. For such as these Sir Edward's benefi- 
cence can do nothing ; for they will do nothing for them- 
selves. But there are others to whom judicious help may 
make all the difference between comfort and want, be- 
tween cleanliness and squalor, between (to put things 
positively) respectability and crime. 





Tue mania for regulating everything by Act of Parlia- 
ment is steadily gaining upon us. A complete system of 
leading-strings adjustable to all the varying conditions of 
life will soon be provided, so that from cradle to grave 
our path will be marked out with the utmost definiteness. 
The latest development of this tendency is seen in Mr. 
Aird’s proposal, as set forth in a letter to Zhe Times, for 
statutory trade courts ‘ for every industry and in every 
county.’ These are to fix how long everybody is to work, 
and how much pay everybody is to get, to act as a court in 
disputes under the Employer's Liability Act, and also ‘ to 
assist cases of serious accident where there is great distress 
and no legal claim upon the employer.’ The two last 
functions are odd enough. The county or analagous courts 
worked by trained men whose business it is to settle dis- 
putes are surely good enough and cheap enough ; and ex- 
cepted cases of great distress are, since they are excepted, 
better left to public sympathy. It is impossible to believe 
that the proposed courts could settle trade disputes in a 
When these are submitted to an ar- 
bitrator having the full confidence of both parties, his 


satisfactory way. 
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decision is satisfactory to either so far as—and only so 
far as—it concedes its special claim; and recent events 
would seem to show that it is to be disregarded speedily if 
A strike is after all 
the final argument. The fact that people were more or less 
forced to resort to the fixed trade courts would of itself 
make every one dissatisfied with them. If Mr. Aird is 


anything is to be made by so doing. 


bent on solving the riddle 





how to reconcile opposing 
interests >—he may try again. 


Tue prospectus of the International Exhibition which 
is to be held in Edinburgh next year has been issued. 
The Exhibition is to be, in the first place, of electrical 
appliances ; but, though there will be much Edison, of 
twenty-two sections only six will be set apart for elec- 
tricity and electrical engineering, while fourteen will be 
devoted to general inventions and industries—including, 
of course, women’s and artisans’ industries. In addition 
there is to be a section for sculpture, painting, and all that 
‘Fine Arts’ includes. Started under excellent auspices, 
situated conveniently near town, with North British 
and Caledonian stations in the ground, and providing 
the usual essentials of good bands, illuminations, magic 
fountains, and all the rest, the Exhibition of 1890 ought 
to hold its own in the eyes of the public. There will 
(one is rejoiced to think) be no Eiffel Tower, but the 
Forth Bridge is not far off. 





Tue Demonstration to be held in Edinburgh next 
month in honour of the Irish Secretary is probably the 
most important political event which has occurred in Scot- 
land since the notorious Mid-Lothian Campaign. It is 
fitting that Mr. Balfour's countrymen should unite, as they 
have not of recent years united, to show how well they 
recognise his unflinching courage, his inexhaustible fer- 
tility of resource, his brilliant and serene intelligence, 
and—above all—his unalterable regard for order and 
for law. Also, it is to be hoped that the joint action of 
the two wings of the party will not be for this occasion 
only. The great banquet takes place on December 4, with 
ladies in the galleries, and two thousand Unionists ‘ feeding 
like one’ below; the mass meeting on the following day 
will probably be as crowded as it is certain to be enthu- 
siastic ; and the result of both should be an increased 
determination by all members of the party to do their 
duty by the Empire even as the Irish Chief has done 
his. Taking occasion from the influx of so many from 
Scotland at large, the managers of the Gilmerton 
Convalescent Homes have arranged to hold a conver- 
sazione in the banquet hall the day after the meeting. 
They contemplate a new way of raising the wind: music 
and so forth is provided, admission is to be by invitation 
alone, finally the hat is to be sent round. The novelty 
of the means and the merits of the Homes should result 


in success. 
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THE BRAZILIAN REVOLUTION. 


[ Spain and Portugal there is a good deal of 
excitement about the deposition of the Emperor 
of Brazil and the establishment of a group of re- 
publican states in place of his empire. Both these 
European nations have considerable trade interests in 
the country, not to speak of connections much more 
intimate ; and there seems to be a vague idea that- the 
reverberations of the Brazilian outbreak may affect the 
stability of monarchical government elsewhere. That 
alarm is not likely to last ; but when it has evaporated, 
and even though the trade of Spain and Portugal 
should suffer nothing by the change—which is just as 
probable as not—strong sentimental reasons for regret 
will still remain. The nations which once had so large 
a grasp upon the rich, vast territories of South America 
are rapidly losing all hold upon them; and there can 
be very little doubt that this last and most recent 
revolution will serve to bring on the day when the 
whole American continent will be governed by men 
who speak the English tongue. The Brazilian revolu- 
tion is as interesting for the people of the United 
States as for any nation beyond Brazilian territory, 
although they have no particular associations with the 
country and no such stake in Brazilian bonds as to give 
them any concern on that account. With the deposi- 
tion of Dom Pedro there is an end of monarchical 
institutions on the American Continent, save of course 
where British sovereignty extends; a sovereignty which, 
however, is regarded with exceptional toleration in 
the Great Republic, monarchical though it be. This 
must be a considerable gratification to our American 
cousins, and one that becomes almost acute when they 
read that the Brazilian Empire is henceforth to be 
known as the United States of Brazil, with a flag of 
stars and stripes. 

The way in which the revolution was accomplished 
is by far the most remarkable thing about it. 
pected revolutions have taken place before now ; but 
they have generally proceeded from grievances or 
rivalries considerable enough to be well known and 
It was not so in the case of 





Unex- 


commonly reported. 
Brazil. A political student like De Tocqueville, or 
even less discerning persons, might have deduced from 
the enormous range of territory which goes by that 
name; from the fact that it is surrounded by re- 
publics; from the exceeding aptitude of the South 
American peoples for revolutionary outbreaks and 
pronunciamientos ; and from some other considerations, 
that Brazil was not likely to last long as an empire. 
But even where such portents of change as these exist, 
the event is usually precipitated by some sharply insti- 
gating cause; and there appears to have been nothing 
of that kind in the*case of Brazil. The affair seems 
to have been arranged as quietly as a picnic, and with 
no more extraordinary provocations. When the news 
came, men who are well acquainted with the country 
were far from unanimous in accounting for it, drawing 
their guesses from all directions ; and, while some of the 
explanations by them supplied turn out to be erroneous, 
none are strikingly sufficient. At first, rebellion at the 
economic and industrial consequences of slave-emancipa- 
tion was insisted on as the cause of the outbreak: a 
news-writer at Brussels remarking that ‘the Brazilian 
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revolution coincides in a singular manner with the 
Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference. Nothing that we 
have since heard, however, justifies this theory, which 
is weakened by the fact that more than one well-known 
abolitionist has a place in the Provisional Government. 
At the same time, many planters seem to have been 
ruined—righteously ruined, let us say—by emancipa- 
tion, and these may have been counted on as no friends 
of the government that wrought their woe. The un- 
popularity of the Emperor's daughter and her husband, 
the Comte d’Eu, was another explanation of the out- 
break : the Princess being too much given to clericalism, 
and the Count too retentive of his foreign character. 
There may be something in this also. But it would be 
quite a new thing to turn an excellent monarch off the 
throne because his successor seems unpromising. The 
discontented usually postpone action till the good man 
Then we have heard stories of punishment be- 
stowed on General Deodoro da Fonseca (now President), 
who thereupon resolved to play the game of Boulanger 
more vigorously than ever: an explanation which, 
considering the actual position of affairs after the 


dies. 


coup has been made, seems as little explanatory as the 
rest. The strangest thing of all is that, while half-a- 
dozen different guesses are flying abroad, the chiefs of 
the revolution give no account of it whatever. The 
customary manifesto has been issued by the Provisional 
Government of Brazil, without the, customary justi- 
fication of the Provisional Government's existence. 
‘Fellow citizens!’ so the manifesto begins; but 
where is the usual recital of injuries too long in- 
flicted, miseries too long endured, prayers too often 
spurned ? There is not a word of it here—not a 
syllable in complaint of the old rule or of promise for 
the new. The manifesto is a simple announcement 
that the imperial dynasty has been cut short and the 
monarchical system suppressed; that a_ provisional 
government has been formed of ‘temporary agents’ 
whose business will be to keep order and carry on the 
routine administration of affairs till a new system of 
government by a union of states on the American pat- 
tern has been established. ‘This, and formal recognition 
of the obligations and contracts of the outgoing Govern- 
ment, is about all ; and it seems pretty evident that the 
people expected nothing more. They were not aware 
of any grievances under the imperial régime, or at any 
rate there were none that the Provisional Government 
think worth mentioning. 

It is a remarkable state of things, but, so far as we are 
able to make out, it does not forbid expectation that 
the new Republic will become established in tranquillity. 
It may be supposed that amongst the people there 
was a common though by no means ferocious pre- 
ference for republican forms of government, and little 
eagerness on the part of the Emperor to resist the 
desire. Indeed he is reported to have said on one oc- 
casion that if the Brazilians had a mind to substitute 
President for Emperor, he was their man; and up to 
this hour we hardly see why the revolutionaries should 
not have taken His Majesty into their counsels. A 
most enlightened, liberal-minded man, he seems to be 
blessed with an extremely accommodating temper, to be 
entirely sympathetic with freedom, little covetous of 
personal authority, and quite indifferent to the trap- 
pings of imperial state. In fact, he has been reproached 
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with being too little of an emperor and too much of a 
savant ; and it is extremely likely that he would have 
remained emperor to the end of his days if his spurs 
had been heard jingling more often and more glori- 
ously. Some peoples like it: they like it in France 
and (nowadays) in Germany. However, General Deo- 
doro da Fonseca and his friends did not offer His 
Majesty the choice of becoming President. Perhaps it 
never entered their heads to do so; perhaps they 
thought that he could not venture on such an outrage 
to his ‘ order’ as descent from the throne to the presi- 
dential chair would be; perhaps they feared counter 
revolutions of imperialist character. In any case: Dom 
Pedro was quietly invited to retire, and serenely ac- 
cepted the invitation : the revolutionists behaving very 
handsomely in money matters 

Whether Brazil will go on peaceably under the new 
régime remains to be seen. If it does not, it will 
probably be because there are gentlemen and soldiers 
in that country whose tastes, walike Dom Pedro’s, are 
more imperial than literary, scientific, and humani- 
tarian. If none of these disturb the future, there seems 
to be no reason why it should not be tranquil and pro- 
sperous. So large a country as Brazil was nearly sure 
to be broken up sooner or later, and its division into 
confederated states in a quiet way is probably the 
most fortunate thing that could happen to it. More- 
over, the various provinces are so rich in natural re- 
sources that the people of each have full occupation in 
money-making—always a contenting employment. In 
short, the only fear for the future of Brazil is the fear 
of grasping and violence and personal ambition ; and no 
new country is free from that danger at any time. 





FEDERATION, 


HE red herring of Federation is a fish much after 
Lord Rosebery’s taste. Only last week did he 
again attempt to lead the people of Britain off the 
disintegration trail by drawing it, with more than 
his usual skill be it admitted, across the Home Rule 
path. Nominally, he did nothing of the 
sort ; but before considering his words it is well to have 
a clear idea of the spirit in which they were spoken. 
And judging from Lord Rosebery’s utterances on this 
subject, from the speeches of those who are specially his 
disciples, and (what is quite as important) from the 
trouble that other Home Ruler, Professor Freeman, has 
taken to demonstrate the futility of all such plans, 
schemes, and theories, one is forced upon the conclusion 
that in Lord Rosebery’s eves Home Rule for Ireland 
is an inevitable precursor to the Federation of the Em- 
pire. How he has arrived at this conclusion it is im- 
possible to say, and why he should stop short at Ireland 
and leave Orkney and Shetland or the Bass Rock to 
the cruel dominion of an alien power is as impossible 
to see. The fact, however, is there ; and as Professor 
Freeman’s arguments are extant, it only remains for 
Unionists who are also Federationists to give these two 
distinguished controversialists a fair field, 
their own attention to essentials. 

Leaving, then, the occult portion of Lord Rosebery’s 
Mansion House speech to the tender mercies of the Pro- 
fessor of History, let those to whom Federation of the 
Empire is at least a pious opinion give all praise to 
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Lord Rosebery for his practical suggestion of closer 
union with the Colonies. (Is it not strange that 
closer union with Australia should be sought by him 
who is striving for divorce from Ireland?) One of 
Lord Rosebery’ s proposals is not new, but it is a pro- 
mising thing that a practical statesman—as Lord Rose- 
bery has more than once proved himself to be—should 
at length have taken the matter up. It is now some 
time since Mr. Henniker Heaton first advocated the 
adoption of a penny post between Britain and all 
her colonies and dependencies. People work slowly to- 
wards so excellent, so comprehensive, and yet so obvious 
a scheme, and the help that Lord Rosebery has now 
given must give it a good lift onwards. His second 
proposal—that Government should convene another 
Colonial Conference—is good, though possibly no harm 
will come of another year’s delay. On the whole, if 
Lord Rosebery could only clear his mind from the Irish 
Home Rule cant, there would be no difficulty in sym- 
pathising thoroughly with his schemes for promoting 
Federation. If this is impossible—if he will insist 
in conjoining two contradictory policies in his own 
person, if he is determined to lead the party of the 
Heptarchy and at the same time guide the counsels of 
the Imperialists—he must reconcile himself as best he 
can to the fact that what his right hand builds to-day 
his left is pledged to pull down to-morrow. 

Close on the Mansion House meetings there comes 
from Australia matter of vastlymore importance. While 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Carnarvon are indulging in 
amiable generalities, Sir Henry Parkes and Mr. Duncan 
Gillies are interchanging documents which must be 
regarded as of those that make history. A Federal 
Council is, as everybody knows, in existence in Aus- 
tralia. It represents every colony except New South 
Wales, which—for reasons already stated in this jour- 
nal —till now has held aloof. Sir Henry Parkes 
—who is one of the most distinguished of the many 
able men who direct the affairs of the Colonies, and 
who to great talent and considerable oratorical power 
adds the commanding influence of a life-time spent in 
the service of the State—has now, on behalf of New 
South Wales, invited the other Australian colonies 
to send representatives to a Conference which should 
take actual steps towards the creation of a Dominion 
of Australia. Mr. Duncan Gillies, the Premier of Vic- 
toria, and Mr. Morehead, the Colonial Secretary of 
Queensland, reply that they are of opinion that ‘the 
proposed Dominion Parliament should supersede the 
Federal Council by the development of the latter, and 
not by its displacement’: their claim being that at any 
conference which may be held between New South 
Wales and the other colonies, the existing Federal 
Council must be representative of these other colonies. 
The dispute—however much or little be allowed for 
existing jealousies—seems one more of form than of 
anything else ; and if Mr. Gillies and Mr. Morehead are 
as anxious to promote Australian Federation as their 





despatches show, then the near future will prove full of 
great events. 

The defence of Australia is the common object set 
in the forefront by all three statesmen ; the questio 
vexrata of West Australia lurks behind, but it is in- 
dubitably there. And it is right that it should be 
there. The demand, preposterous as it was, that the 
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whole territory of this vast province—which is equal 
in extent to France, Spain and Portugal, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and Italy—should be handed over 
to a population of 45,000 persons, has been withdrawn. 
West Australia will soon get her constitution, and 
a very sufficient territory along with it; the other 
colonies are naturally asking what is to be done with 
the rest of this vast estate, still practically uninhabited 
and unexplored. The reply to that question will be 
determined by the progress that Australia makes to- 
wards Federation. 


THE FORTH AND CLYDE SHIP-CANAL. 
HERE is every reason to believe that the great 
engineering enterprise which has this week re- 
ceived a direct impulse, and which is evidently destined 
to succeed the Forth Bridge in popular imagination, 
will meet ultimately with the success it merits, if it is 
regarded from two different but not opposite stand- 
points—the commercial and the imperial. ‘ Ordinary 
engineering skill” is sufficient, according to Messrs. 


0t0.%/D. and 'T’. Stevenson, to overcome all difficulties in the 
g 4-Sway of mere construction ; and, although the public will 
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carefully examine the plans even of Messrs. Stevenson 
before subscribing the money necessary for giving effect 
to them, their professional standing is so high, and 
their caution is so great, that their word may be taken 
implicitly on this preliminary yet all-important point. 
Granted the necessity and the -practicability of the 
Canal, granted also the superiority of one route over 
all: others, and the whole question resolves itself 
into one of money—of raising the required eight or 
nine millions. It is evident from the letters which 
have been appearing on the subject in the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow newspapers that the route of 
the existing canal, which extends from Grangemouth 
on the Firth of Forth to Bowling on the Firth of 
Clyde, has its partisans; and it is evident even 
to the non-professional mind that, if the mere widening 
and deepening of this canal could accomplish all that is 
needed, a vast amount of expense would be saved. 
The old canal must not, however, be thought of. The 
fact that for a distance of more than thirteen miles it 
is elevated above the sea-level to the extent of 160 feet is 
prohibitive of its use, for the requisite cuttings would 
involve an outlay utterly without precedent in such an 
enterprise. Mr. Leader Williams, the engineer of the 
Manchester Ship-Canal, has given his hearty approval 
to the general proposition of Messrs. Stevenson to 
utilise the depression from Alloa to within a few miles 
of the eastern shore of Loch Lomond, and it is obvious 
that the public is with him. Of the three possible 
routes after the Canal reaches Loch Lomond-—the first 
up to Tarbert and then across to Loch Long; the 
second along the line of the Leven into the firth of 
the Clyde; and the third bringing the Canal into the 
Clyde between Dumbarton and Helensburgh—the first 
seems the favourite at present. Although the longest, 
it is also the cheapest by nearly a million, and it would 
in every sense be the plainest sailing. But the choice 
of route after Loch Lomond is a secondary matter. 
Probably a scheme of so gigantic a character has 
never taken so well with the public on its being first 
mooted. No doubt a number of difficulties will have 
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to be overcome before the Canal can be reckoned an 
engineering or even a financial success. ‘The courses of 
railways and rivers will have to be diverted, but the 
operations of this kind will not be so serious as those 
which have already been successfully accomplished in 
the making of the Manchester Canal. The supreme 
and novel difficulty is at Gartmore, seven miles from 
Loch Lomond, where the ground rises, and where, so 
far as can be seen in.the meantime, it will be necessary 
to construct a ship tunnel over two miles in length, 
a hundred and two feet deep and a hundred and fifty 
feet high. In spite of the extraordinary feats that 
engineering science has of late achieved, the idea of a 
ship tunnel is apt to take the breath away, and before 
it is finally accepted it is to be hoped that a careful 
comparison will be made between the cost of boring it 
and that of a completely open excavation, which would 
If this 


problem were completely solved, the only serious ob- 


obviously be in many respects preferable. 


jection to the scheme—if indeed it be an objection— 
would be removed. Messrs. Stevenson calculate that 
there would be attracted to the Canal a traffic of some 
9,516,660 tons of shipping, yielding a net revenue of 
£650,000. But this is far too modest a calculation. 
It is notorious that the dangers and difficulties of the 
coasting which would be saved by the construction of 
the Canal positively prevent a large amount of traffic 
from coming to both the East and the West of Scot- 
land. The making of the Canal would of itself 
create a trade the magnitude of which it is impossible 
at the present moment to calculate, but which must 
in some fashion be placed to the credit account. A 
canal which traverses Loch Lomond will also to a cer- 
tainty be frequented by pleasure-seekers : though per- 
haps the less said of this the better. By the longest of 
the routes suggested—from the entrance at Alloa to 
the exit at Loch Long—it will be a course of about 
sixty miles; and even ,unfavourable critics—who, how- 
ever, recommend caution, not obstruction—admit that 
this means a saving of two hundred and forty miles in 
a voyage between Glasgow and the Baltic, and of four 
hundred miles in a voyage between Leith and Liver- 
pool. This fact alone ought to settle the question. 
There may be a little delay at one or two points in the 
Canal, but it will be much less than the delay in any 
other at all equivalent in size, and it is much less than 
the waste of time at present involved in rounding one 
of the most treacherous coasts in the world. 

Most cordially do we therefore recommend the 
scheme in its financial essentials and in its broad 
engineering outlines to the public. Unquestionably 
it will both facilitate the existing shipping trade of 
Scotland, and add almost incalculably to it. It will 
bring the East of Scotland two days nearer the North- 
West of England; it will bring the West of Scot- 
land a day and a half nearer the Continent. It 
would be impossible accurately to calculate the saving 
of life involved in the substitution of a safe for a 
remarkably unsafe trading route ; but it must in the 
nature of things be very considerable. Nor need there 
be any shame in avowing that the Forth and Clyde 
Ship-Canal is worth supporting because, like the Forth 
Bridge, it strikes the imagination. 'To say the least 
of it, it is not unpatriotic to associate Scotland with 
large and comprehensive engineering schemes. It is a 
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tolerably open secret that the requisite capital for the 


undertaking will be found in England in a week, if 


an appeal be promptly made to the right quarters. 
But it is to be hoped that there will be no necessity for 
such an appeal. It will be little less than a scandal if 
Scotland does not furnish at least three-fourths. No 
doubt eight or nine millions not only seems but is 
a considerable sum. But is it quite certain that this 
cost will or should be defrayed entirely by private 
individuals ? A Forth and Clyde Ship-Canal would 
be invaluable to the country in the event of a great 
war; it would in certain naval contingencies be quite 
as useful as the silver streak itself. And the State may 
very reasonably be asked to provide to some extent 
the funds for a second line of defence for the Empire. 
There can be little question that were the present 
Government, which is naturally solicitous to please, 
approached in the proper manner, it would give two 
millions or two millions and a half towards the initial 
Thus these would be reduced to the cost of 
Surely what Englishmen 


expenses. 
the Manchester Ship-Canal. 
have found a bagatelle, Scotsmen ought not to regard 


as a mountain. 


EPISCOPAL AMBITION. 


TYVHE new Bishop of Chester is an ambitious man. 

Not content with being a pastor in so to say a 
large way of business, leading a serene, impeccable, 
and aproned existence, he pines for other spheres of 
conquest and dominion, and he has taken the people of 
Stockport—an abominable town on the Lancastrian 
border of his diocese—into his confidence. * Nolo epis- 
copari, he has as good as said: ‘I had much rather 
manage a public-house on the best principles, or write 
a first-rate novel... No doubt he would, like the legen- 
dary Bishop of Bath and Wells, * prefer both —or for 
the matter of that all three ; but he chiefly longs to be 
a perfect publican or a ‘ first-rate ° novelist. 

It is certain that the excellent folk who were 
taken into the Bishop’s confidence thought (if they 
were not scandalised) that it was condescending, 
gracious, and pastoral in him to have such ambitions, 
and that if he chose to doff the episcopal apron and 
don the tabernal the heaven-ordained retailer of liquors 
would stand revealed; if he chose to exchange the 
bishop’s crook for the author's pen the most ‘ first- 
rate’ novel of this or any age would begin to flow. 
We hope to be pardoned for seeking to point out that 
here are both ignorance and assumption, of which not 
only the excellent and applauding audience but also 
the worthy Bishop himself was guilty. It is a point 
which needs careful demonstration that a bishop—even 
a liberal-minded bishop—is at all likely to be a toler- 
able much less a perfect publican, or has the qualities 
which go to the making of even a third-rate novelist. 
‘The publican who can (like George Eliot’s landlord in 
Felix Holt) so concentrate his faculties in his own 
métier as, while taking his share of the amenities and 
hypocrisies of existence, to regard mankind not as men 
and brethren, not as political electors, not as co- 
religionists, but as all more or less in need of liquor— 
that is a person not altogether common. 
but one bishop who could with any success undertake 
the réle: he who once declared he would rather see 
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England drunken than made sober by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Yet even he is not the ideal landlord—the 
person who could conduct ‘a public-house on the best 
principles.” The perfect landlord is he who can be ‘all 
things to all men, who is completely disembarrassed of 
all predilection for this kind of man or that, for this 
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private opinion or that: who provides honest liquor, 
and leaves the rest to nature. He is the statesman in 
essence ; he is William Pitt without wide opportuni- 
ties. Can My Lord of Chester at all adequately fill 
such a post ? 

As for the Lord Bishop’s other ambition—well, it 
condemns itself. He spoke to his excellent hearers of 
the ‘thoroughly salubrious’ influence of Sir Walter 
Scott, and hinted that there were no works of fiction 
that ‘could be mentioned even in the same century 
with anything Sir Walter wrote’: none, unless that 
one be excepted which the Bishop has longed to write, 
but has not written. There, we think, the Bishop 
shows the comparative ignorance of the amateur. Not 
only in the same century, but even in the same half- 
century, we venture to mention as ‘ first-rate works of 
fiction’ such novels as Vanity Fair and Esmond, by 
an Anglo-Indian gentleman named Thackeray, and as 
David Copperfield and A Tale of Two Cities, by a 
Cockney reporter named Dickens, and to call them in- 
finitely better than (say) The Pirate or Count Robert of 
Paris—and that although we yield to none in applaud- 
ing Sir Walter’s younger work. If the Bishop can dis- 
tinguish so little between good and bad in the art of 
fiction, what chance has he of fulfilling his ambition, 
and writing ‘a first-rate novel”? We are cheered by 
the announcement that he has abandoned the inten- 
tion. 

But all this apart, it is significant that a bishop 
should confess to such ambitions. It is, of course, not 
so significant as it might have been (say) five years ago. 
It has ceased to be bad form to confess that kind of 
secular, frivolous thing, since My Lords of Peterborough 
and Ripon set the example; but still it is significant— 
and it is a significance that grows upon us, that an emi- 
nent prelate should desire to keep a bar (in the best 
style) and to write a novel (of the first rate). The 
Bishop in his apron will, of course, never do anything 
of the kind; but we mark and approve of the desire 
as betokening the disappearance of that hard, narrow, 
inhuman Puritanism which has sat like a nightmare on 
the bosom of our country for more than two hundred 
yes irs. 


OF MATTERS ACADEMIC. 


NHE nominations for the General Councils’ Asses- 
sorships in the New University Courts take 

place next week. In Glasgow there are six candidates 
in the field, and there is certain to be a contest. In 
Edinburgh there are but three, but we understand that 
there will probably be at least one more. The known 
candidates in Edinburgh and three of these in Glasgow 
are put forward by the bodies known as the University 
Council Associations. These were formed for the pur- 
pose of promoting University reform, and, in spite of 
a certain tendency to faddism, their labours have been 
viewed with general approval by the members of 
Council. They have helped the Councils, which are 


in their nature unwieldy, to use their strength in 
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promoting some desired reforms, and in their turn they 
have had the cordial support of these. 

All this no doubt tends to induce Members of Council 
to favourably consider the claims of Association nomi- 
nees. But at the same time it by no means entitles 
the Associations to dictate who shall be elected. In 
neither University has their choice been universally 
approved. In Glasgow, as we have said, three others 
are in the field, and their candidature is supported by 
a large committee ; and in Edinburgh it is believed 
there will be opposition, though it is unlikely that so 
many as three new names will be proposed, the fitness 
of the candidate put forward on behalf of the medical 
profession being generally recognised. 

Now the Associations have adopted an improperly 

gressive attitude with regard to the threatened oppo- 
sition. With a confidence derived no doubt from the 
possession of an organisation, they appear to have made 
up their minds that the Councils must accept their 
nominees. Thus the Report of the Glasgow Committee, 
after summarising the forward policy of the Association, 
concludes with the information that *‘ Members of Coun- 
cil are called upon to make up their minds whether these 
reforms are desired or not. In the course of a few weeks 
they must answer “ Ay” or “ No,” and not only those 
who vote against the Association’s candidates, but in 
effect all those who abstain from voting, will answer 
“No.”’ Of course: ‘ You are the people and wisdom 
shall die with you. There are none but Association 
reformers, and these are their prophets. All others 
are wolves in sheep's clothing, secret supporters of mono- 
polies, breathing reform but brooding treachery. What- 
ever their merits, whatever their position, though they 
come before the electors as reformers, yet if they are 
not the chosen of the Associations then is to support 
them treason. To this the Councils must see ; and 
they must see, too—what is of infinite importance— 
that the Assessors, by whomsoever nominated, are men 
of weight and character and standing. By their capa- 
city the influence of the Courts must be determined ; so 
that the election of busybodies or nonentities would 
defeat the aims of the Act and deprive the Courts of 
much of that public esteem which, as the supreme 
Academical tribunals, it is fitting they should enjoy. 

The University of St. Andrews has another election 
on hand—that of Rector. The candidates are the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
Here, too, the question of the carrying out of the Uni- 
versities Act by the new Court ought to form a deter- 
mining element in the students’ choice. Lord Dufferin’s 
eminence is indisputable, and his claims to admiration 
at first sight appear to outweigh those of his younger 
rival. But the St. Andrews students must at this crisis 
consider other matters than the purely personal quali- 
ties of their Rector. By the Act of this year the 
University Courts have been totally changed both as 
regards their functions and their powers. ‘To that of 
St. Andrews in particular the regular attendance of all 
its members will be essential. Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Rome could not possibly take any active part 
in its work. On the other hand Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh has devoted himself to the cause of Scottish 
education, he lives within reasonable distance, he will 
be able to take an active interest in the important 
work of the Court, his knowledge of Scottish affairs 
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and his high business capacity will render his presence 
a gain to the University. It will be a misfortune if the 
students are charmed by the glamour of a distinguished 
name, and neglect the important bearings this present 
election will have on the future of their renowned and 
venerable seat of learning. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FAVOURITES. 
W* have reason to believe that the pressure of 


public opinion, nowhere more strongly pressed 
than in these columns, has had its effect upon the 
Colonial Office. For the present, at any rate, Swazi- 
land is safe, and Sir Francis de Winton has been 
strictly enjoined to do no more than inquire and report. 
So far so good. ‘The course of events has only provided 
another example of the good which may be effected by 
watching the action of the Colonial Office. 
Meanwhile the elements of disturbance and trouble 
in South Africa are many ; and even though the appre- 
hension on account of Swaziland and Amatongaland is 
for the present allayed, there is grave reason to fear 
that in other quarters there is a prospect of serious and 
immediate danger. The last mail arriving in this coun- 
try brought news of an incident occurring within the 
limits of the Transvaal which may possibly result in 
The arrest of a couple of 
journalists in a country where reading is considered by 
the ruling class as the antithesis of an accomplishment, 


very serious conseq uences. 


and where the press is regarded as one of the most 
offensive developments of an aggressive civilisation, is 
not in itself a very remarkable or a very unexpected 
incident. But when the two journalists happen to 
be Englishmen, protesting on behalf of a very strong 
British community against what they believe to be a 
gross injustice ; when the prosecution is instituted at 
the instance of the President of the State; when the 
person attacked by the accused happens to be the 
President himself; and lastly, when the accusation 
is one of high treason, it is plain that the situation has 
become or may become critical. 

The Editors of the Gold Fields News and Standard 
have no doubt spoken strongly and clearly as to what 
they believed to be the abuses practised by the Govern- 
ment of Pretoria. Mr. Manson, the editor of the 
first-named journal, has inherited a style from one 
English journalism 

It may be 
that imputa- 


of the best known masters of 


which is trenchant and unmistakable. 
that expressions have been used, or 
tions have been made, which cannot be justified, and 
which are fairly punishable by law. It must be said 
that the two Englishmen stand to their guns; and in 
the issue of the paper which contains the account of the 
proceedings against the prisoners the articles alleged to 
But whether 
the accused journalists have or have not exceeded the 
strict limits of legal criticism, there can be no doubt 
that the policy which is compelled to treat their indis- 
cretion as the subject of a prosecution for high treason 
must be actuated either by alarm or by a desire for 
A quarrel between a newspaper 


be incriminatory are reprinted in extenso. 


personal revenge. 
editor in Barberton and a native Boer is not a noticeable 
incident in itself; but it acquires no small significance 
when we find that President Kriiger is practically the 
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plaintiff, and that the whole gist of the incriminated 
articles is a criticism upon his actions. It is impossible 
not to sympathise with Mr. Manson’s championship of 
his own countrymen. He belongs to the race which, 
in the polite language of the ‘Transvaal, is known as 
‘verdomte’ English or ‘ verdomte’ Scots; and, for a 
wonder, he is not ashamed of the fact. On the con- 
trary, he stands up manfully for his people, and now he 
has to take the consequences. ‘That the ‘ verdomte ’ 
race will win in the long run is certain: it is possible 
that President Kriiger’s violent action may even precipi- 
tate the inevitable event. But meanwhile it is well to 
remark one point that is brought out with much force 
in the incriminated articles. The Boer hates the 
foreigner: the ‘ Uitlander’ is subject to every sort of 
disability, and the beloved of Mr. Gladstone likes to 
have it so. But the ‘ Uitlander’ who is held in such 
ill repute is the ‘Englander. ‘To the ‘ Hollander’ no 
such disqualification attaches. A Dutchman freshly 
arrived in the country is made a judge in two years, 
and a Scotsman or an Englishman cannot even qualify 
for a vote in such a period. At this moment the 
Boer Government is doing its best to encourage the 
immigration of Dutch colonists with the avowed and 
deliberate intention of giving effect to their anti- 
British policy. In the recent prosecution for high 
treason at Barberton we see another example of the 
tendency prevalent in official circles in Pretoria. To 
be forewarned is to be forearmed. It will be the 
fault of the English-speaking people in the Transvaal 
if they allow President Kriiger to steal a march upon 
them. It will be the fault of the people of Great 
Britain if they fail to make it clear to the Government 
of the Transvaal that there is a limit beyond which 
Boer hostility to British enterprise will not be allowed 


to go. 


THE LATE DR. POTTS. 


YHE death of Dr. Potts marks an epoch in the 
history of Fettes College, of which he was the 

first Headmaster. Few men will be more missed 
and mourned by the inner circle of friends. There 
will be no lack of those who will speak of his 
private life and personal worth, for such lives as his 
are not left without such record. This, however, it is 
not our duty to do, but rather to review what he 
has done as a public man in Scotland, and to ask 
whether or not, as many think, his death is in any 
true sense a national loss. Fettes College is one of 
the great schools of Scotland, founded and endowed by 
a Scotsman, presided over by Scots Governors, educating 
on the lines of refined scholarship and wide culture, 
mostly Scottish boys, the sons of men who are of the 
backbone of the country. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of the influence which the 
headmaster of such a school should exercise upon the 
morals, the thought, the intellect of the country in the 
person of the coming generation. In this sense Dr. 


Potts was certainly a public servant, and in this capa- 
city will judgment be passed upon him. 

How, then, did he use his great opportunities for 
influencing others? What mark has he left upon his 
boys? From those who knew him well there will be 
but one answer. He used those opportunities to the 
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full extent of his ability, and in the pursuit of a noble 
ideal. He devoted himself to his boys. He set them an 
example of simple, child-like faith and of devotion to 
duty. He laboured to teach them to be scholars and 
students of the good type, to appreciate what*was best 
and noblest in ancient life, to be loyal and true men. 
He taught them to endure hardship and to fight 
their battles with fairness and good-temper. The little 
army of Old Fettesians who are already doing men’s 
work in the world proves that this is so. If by his 
labour at Fettes, therefore, Dr. Potts produced such 
men, and added to the schools of Scotland another to 
produce them after him, then he did the nation good 
service, and his death is a national loss. 

His was no easy task. He was brought to Scot- 
land to work on the lines of what is called the 
English Public School system; and partly, perhaps, 
because of this name, and partly because of the dif- 
erence of opinion which has existed as to the best 
means of using Sir William Fettes’s bequest, much 
prejudice had naturally to be faced and conquered. 
This feeling is rapidly passing away; and as the old 
Fettesians prove themselves to be, not less than the 
sons of other schools of the country, true Scotsmen, 
loyal to the traditions and the interests of their native 
land, and imbued with the manly spirit which Arnold 
breathed into Rugby, they need not fear that there will 
for long remain any prejudice against their school. 
Even those who were not friendly at the first will then 
be ready to admit, what Dr. Potts believed, that there 
is room among us for great boarding-schools like Fettes 
College, side by side with great day-schools of the 
same class, which from the nature of the case are not 
possible in scattered country districts, but only in more 
and that while such schools continue 





populous centres 
to produce well-trained sons, who are still loyal Scots- 
men, they will not lack in Scotland the welcome which 
good work has found there always. 


IN A DOCKYARD. 
111. —CRUISING COFFINS. 


N° further back than the 28th of last month the 
pe Naval and Military Intelligence of The Times 
contained the following sentences, which might not un- 
profitably excite the curiosity of such visitors to the 
most important of Her Majesty’s dockyards as can 
obtain permission to see the ships. ‘The completion 
at Portsmouth, we were told, and very truly, ‘ of the 
armoured cruiser Galatea, and of the two second-class 
protected cruisers Marathon and Magicienne, has been 
delayed in consequence of its having been found neces- 
sary to cut scuttles in the steel decks to enable the 
coal to be obtained from the bunkers in sufficient 
quantities when steaming at a high rate of speed. The 
whole of the vessels took part in the naval manceuvres.’ 
Now, if a person of (say) average sense were to have this 
extract put into his hands, and were asked to say what 
impression it produced on his mind, he would, we 
imagine, make some such answer as this : ‘There seems 
to me to have been great oversight or want of sense, or 
want of practical knowledge, or all three together, on 
the part of the constructors of these vessels. A cruiser, 
I understand, is a vessel designed to go at a high rate 
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of speed: yet it appears that these three—all new 
vessels, too—are deficient in one most necessary 
quality in a swift ship, the power, namely, of get- 
ting quickly and easily at her coal when it is most 
wanted. It seems—or so it is said here by implication 
—that this defect was not discovered till these vessels 
were actually put to the test of sea service. On 
general principles it looks rather stupid to build in this 
fashion without regard to unavoidable practical con- 
ditions. Are there many more ships in this condition 7° 
The comment and question of the person of average 
intelligence are much to the point. There are unfor- 
tunately many vessels in this state: vessels built, that 
is, on plans which have apparently been elaborated by 
men who have as it were been attempting to do conjur- 
ing tricks with’ material: have worked in vacuo, and 
with entire forgetfulness of the nature of the sea in 
which the vessels are to float. They are examples of a 
vast deal which is being done in big things, and in 
small. For the moment we wish merely to consider 
them as dwelling-places, and in so far as they illustrate 
our proposition that the worth of a machine depends in 
the long-run on the health, nerve, and efficiency of the 
man who handles it. 

Take the Magicienne as an example. _ It is perfectly 
fair to do so, for she is one of a class, and is moreover 
in several respects fairly representative of other classes 
—the armoured cruisers on one side and the torpedo- 
catchers of the Rattlesnake type on the other. The 
Magicienne is a well-constructed vessel, built at Glas- 
gow, and is as good as the plan on which she was 
built allows her to be. She is a steel cruiser of 2950 
tons displacement, of 9000 indicated horse-power, 256 
feet long, 42 feet broad. She carries six 6-inch 5-ton 
breech-loading guns on the upper deck, and has two 
fixed torpedo tubes. She has a protected deck, and is 
jammed full of machines from end to end. The first 
thing to be noted about her is that she is a light ship 
fitted with what for her size is an enormously powerful 
engine. Her machines have been made big and strong 
in order that she may be swift, but they have been 
made so big and strong that they tear her to pieces. 
On her trial, when everything was new, by dint of 
using picked coal, with the help of twice her comple- 
ment of stokers and engine-room hands selected for the 
occasion from the training-ship Asia, she was forced on 
the measured mile to reach, or almost reach, her nominal 
highest speed of 19°75 knots. With her ordinary crew 
and with average coal she has never reached it, and never 
will. At the highest speed she can reach she trembles 
so that it is scarcely possible to stand anywhere in her, 
and quite impossible to keep a steady footing on her 
bridges. At a moderate rate of speed the working of 
her engines and the weight of her battery cause her to 
roll gunwale under in a very moderate sea, so that it 
would be impossible to use her guns. She is, in fact, a 
ten-knot boat—that is to say, about half what she was 
built to be. Even, however, at this rate of speed, 
there are defects in her which make her unfit for human 
habitation. She has, as we have said, a protected deck 


—that is, a deck of steel one inch thick, which runs 
her whole length above the engine-room, and below the 
water line. The coal bunkers are above this deck. 
This sounds a very pretty arrangement, for the deck 
protects the engines, and the coal in the bunkers will 


judge the cruisers by it. 
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help to stop a shot. But pretty as it sounds, let us 
see what it means in practice. The steel deck runs over 
the engine fires. In war it might protect them (per- 
haps); but what is certain is that at all times they 
make it hot. Of course the bunkers feel the effect of 
this, and that to such an extent that the heat in them 
has been known to make the stokers faint. This is 
what lies at the back of that piece of information we 
began by quoting about the scuttles which are being cut 
in the steel decks of the new cruisers. The Admiralty is 
in fact fumbling with experiments, to see if by any chance 
it can turn the uninhabitable into the inhabitable. 
And then this is not their only defect ; for, in order to 
find space for their numerous and enormous machines, 
the living quarters have been sacrificed, and the en- 
gineers have scarcely been left standing ground on which 
to do their work. 

It may be answered that we are slaying the slain. 
The ‘ M° Class to which the Magicienne belongs is con- 
demned, it is a recognised failure, and it is not fair to 
To this possible reply there 
are several rejoinders. What are we to think of 
the practical sense of designers who, when they 
make an experiment, make it with a whole class 
every one of which costs £136,000 at least, with- 
out counting the price of modifications ? What sort 
of guarantee is bungling of this kind for competence 
in future? But as a matter of fact many of the worst 
defects of the ‘M° Class are shared by vessels not yet 
condemned. In others of the newest vessels the engines 
are too big: the men are sacrificed to them, the margin 
of stability is so small that the weight of the guns is a 
danger. In the smaller vessels of the torpedo-catcher 
kind this is so much the case that the Admiralty has 
not dared to supply their guns with a shield for fear 
of making them crank. They will, therefore, have to 
be worked by entirely exposed men, and that too at a 
time when the captain is supposed to run to the cover 
of his conning tower in action. But there is a still 
more effective answer to any such plea as that we have 
supposed. Namely this: that whether the* M° Class is 
condemned or not, the vessels composing it are about to 
be commissioned. The Magicienne, it seems, is even to go 
to the Cape and—the West Coast of Africa! In other 
words, we are going to send a vessel which is barely 
habitable in our own seas to the hottest and most un- 
healthy of all stations. That is the report, and in all 
probability it is true. It is mere throwing away of the 
lives of men. And that is what on a still vaster scale 
we are preparing to do on all sides. A few of the 
worst defects of the ‘MM’ Class have been avoided in the 
cruisers now building—such for instance as the Barham 
But the great root errors of all—the craze for putting 
the biggest possible machine into the lightest possible 
ship, the mania for building by mere paper calculation, 
and without regard to the practical conditions—have 
not been avoided. As long as they endure so long will 
we go on making vessels which are torn to pieces by 
their own means of propulsion, and in which the men 
on whom everything in the long run depends are 
sacrificed. 


[NoTE.—We specially invite the attention of our readers to 
this and subsequent numbers of a series which will set forth 
certain facts on the subject of naval design and construction not 
hitherto published.—ED. S. O.] 
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MODERN MEN. 
GEORGE R. SIMS. 


E have recently been told by a distinguished meta- 
physician that literature is but a branch of social 
science, that he is greatest among authors who appeals 
to the widest circle of readers. If this theory were only 
true, then were Mr. George R. Sims the prince of novelists, 
the very king of poets. He has crammed a hungry public 
with ‘ works’ by the hundred thousand. Is there a single 
cottage home in England where the blameless and persua- 
sive Dagonet is not? Breathes there a workmen’s club 
from Hammersmith to Mile-End, from Kentish Town to 
Peckham, but is moral and intelligent in the sound of 
his voice? We trow not. 

His secret is easily read. No less than the Board school 
itself, he is the logical outcome of the Education Act of 
1870. When it was declared by Parliament that all who ran 
should read, a new literature had to be invented, for there 
was scarce a book in existence that would fit the fresh con- 
ditions. Mr. Gilbert has told us that the coster is not always 
jumping on his mother; and it is a fact that there are 
times when all forms of athletics (this one among them) 
pall, and when the least lettered intellect craves for re- 
freshment. The Government had visited the British 
workman with a compulsory smattering of the rudiments, 
but had provided him with nothing to read which was 
not beyond his understanding. Here was Mr. Sims's 
opportunity ; and if he took it with a full sense of his 
own measurement, if he wrote his moving ballads and his 
thrilling romances with his tongue in his cheek, then 
we respectfully doff our hats to him as the astutest man of 
business the nineteenth century (so rich in that type of 
genius) has contrived to produce. But it is far more pro- 
bable that he regards himself as a serious man of letters— 
that he would have been capable of admiring the Dagonet 
Ballads had they been written by another hand. The 
truth is, indeed, that he has ‘collared’ the masses because 
he has never been able to rise above their level of intel- 
ligence. They have learned perforce to read, but they 
have never been taught to observe. Life to them is a 
sombre and changeless convention ; and were they pre- 
sented with a true picture of their own surroundings it 
would puzzle them exceedingly, for of all men they are 
the most curiously unconscious of themselves. Now Mr. 
Sims has never been hampered by a respect for truth. 
His power of vision is simply that of the blindest of his 
readers. Doubtless some of the incidents which form the 
basis of his stories and ballads took place, but in the tell- 
ing he has so mangled and distorted them that they re- 
main unrecognisable to any who does not accept the con- 
vention of the costermonger. His atmosphere is always 
heavy with the debauched sentimentality of the tradi- 
tional slum ; while as for his material, the shrieking alley, 
the peaked children, the drunken but repentant navvy 
(‘ who’s been a bit bad in his day’), the white-faced wan- 
ton, Poor Sal Grogan, with ‘ the deed of grace enshrined 
in her ghastly features,’ the smug-faced guardians who 
‘put pudding on pauper plates ’—it is by the exhibition 
and distribution of such base counters as these that he is 
able to pass himself off on his public as a wealthy man of 
letters. His, also, is the debauched ‘ Prince of the Blood, 
and his the too-luxurious Marchioness ; and, these things 
aiding, his attack upon the intellectuals and the emotions 
of Radical Hackney or free and independent Dalston is 
found irresistible. 


* Round in the sensuous galop the high-born maids are swung, 
Clasped in the arms of roués whose vice is on every tongue ; 
And the stately Norman mothers look on the scene with pride, 
If the rou? is only wealthy and in search of a youthful bride.’ 


What dreadful suggestiveness in ‘ the sensuous galop’! 
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what eloquence of contempt in ‘the stately Norman 
mothers’! What a picture of a libidinous aristocracy in 
contrast with a virtuous, if ‘ unfortunate’ proletariate, in 
the rest of this noble work! What a thrill of inspired and 
inspiring Pecksniffism in its crowning stanza ! 

“So, world, shall it be for ever—this hunting the street-girl down, 
While you honour the titled Phryne, and hold her in high renown ; 
But when, at the great uprising, they meet for the Judgment Day, 
I'd rather be that drowned harlot than the beautiful Countess May.’ 

From the beginning to the end of Mr. Sims’s ‘potry ’ (as 
he so quaintly terms it) there is not a spark of humour, 
not a scintillation of merriment, not a line that suggests 
an even superficial observation of human nature. There is 
not one of his ballads of misery and virtue in the slums 
which a school-girl might not have written, though she 
had never seen an alley in her life. His books are one and 
all compacted of battered and threadbare conventionalities. 
It is difficult to believe that he has ever studied life out- 
side the Britannia ; for where if not in the home of melo- 
drama could he stumble upon his Wicked Marquis, or shrink 
from contact with a beautiful Countess May? But is it 
not playing it a little low down on the British working- 
man thus to take advantage of his ignorance of life and 
his lack of experience? It is true that there are those 
to-day in whose eyes the elevating Dagonet is ‘ loike 
Dickens, only more ree-foined.’ The criticism is actual 
and textual ; but when the Education Act has run a little 
longer the ‘ masses,’ perhaps, will cease to crave for saw 
dust, and do themselves the honour of firing their Dagonet 
out of the window. 

Mr. Sims's manner (where bad spelling does duty for 
local colour) is not more commendable than his matter. 
When he can tear himself away from Berkeley Square he 
goes to Whitechapel for his subjects, but he does not display 
the slightest acquaintance with the slang of the hawker 
or the outcast. Ifa Board school-boy corrected his spelling 
it would be found that his style, so far from conveying a 
suggestion of Mile-End, was only redolent of the subur- 
ban villa. In Mary-Jane’s Memoirs he has pretended to 
transcribe the autobiography of a servant-girl ; yet in the 
three hundred pages of that work there is not a single 
line an untutored ‘slavey’ could have written. It is all 
in Mr. Sims’s best style, and it proves that he has no more 
eye for a housemaid than he has for a navvy. Did he 
treat his material with a touch of romance, did he falsify 
his ‘ facts’ in order to lift them out of that swamp of com- 
monplace in which he found them, his failure as a realist 
might be condoned. But as all his work is merely ‘ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable,’ one resents thé more the wanton 
and feeble violence he does to the realities of life. There 
are those, no doubt, who are pleased when the distorted 
view they hold of themselves and others meets confirma- 
tion ; and to those incapable of observation his creations 
may, and probably do, appear endowed with life. But if 
there be anything in the doctrine of perfectibility, there is 
hope for even the Radical voter ; and that good time must 
be coming—however far, it is surely on the way !—when the 
stuffing shall be knocked out of Mr. Sims’s puppets, and 
even Bethnal Green shall recognise that his ‘ Norman 
mothers’ and his ‘ playing-acting, mincing wenches’ are 
only the most libellous of marionettes. 

But it is not only as a poet and a novelist that Mr. Sims 
has sought (and found) renown. Is he not one of the wags 
of the Sunday press ? And has he his rival in the successful 
concoction of the British drama? As a wit, his stock-in- 
trade consists of a mother-in-law and a liver—the one a 
metamorphosis of the ‘ stately Norman’ aforesaid, the other 
a variety of the ‘ Wicked Marquis.’ Asa dramatist he does 
not merit—perhaps he does not court—criticism ; for at his 
best he but provides a running commentary on the stage 
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carpenter. Yet his position remains a proud one. He is the 
coster’s own laureate ; he is the idol of the Adelphi gods ; 
and that he should be all this proves more conclusively than 
any research could do that the bulk of the British public 
neither recognises nature nor appreciates art. There are 
two truths which have always been dear to the healthy- 
minded lower-class Briton: one, that virtue is always 
triumphant ; the other, that a dastard’s soul burns ever 
behind a white shirt-front. These truths Mr. Sims has 
respected with a most constant heart—as Miss Tearsheet 
kissed Sir John; he ‘reckons it half the battle if the 
women are made to cry’; whatever the circumstances of 
the case, he has at his command those burning words 
which are warranted to bedew the cheek of the most 
callous. And so he has become the William Whiteley of 
modern literature—the Universal Provider of the British 
stage ; and he is just as much and just as little an artist 
as his rival in Westbourne Grove. 


RABBIT-FARMING. 


URING the past few years the depreciation in land 
and the difficulty of letting to advantage have 
obliged a number of owners to turn their attention to 
rabbits as an industry. Now, it is easy to keep up an 
open warren where the tenants are not so numerous as 
to need feeding. If only the keeper is able to protect 
them against vermin and poachers, they will multiply fast 
enough to provide constant shooting and some profitable 
trapping. Some, indeed, who have tried the experiment 
believe (as a Dorsetshire landowner tells the writer of this 
article) that ‘ for profit and pleasure and plenty of rabbits 
the best way is for a man to farm his own property, and 
keep up what stock he likes.’ This gentleman has an 
estate of over 2000 acres, on which he kills some 2000 
rabbits a year, and his tenants—it is a case of pull devil 
pull baker—about as many more. It is obvious that 
when rental, wages, and other expenses have to be raised 
from the little beasts, the numbers reared must be vastly 
greater than that. And yet on hilly land which commands 
no high rental, and is only good enough to grow mountain 
grass, furze, bracken, and some gorse for cover, the ex- 
periment seems worth trying. Even here, though, the 
disappointments may be many and grave. ‘I enclosed,’ 
says a correspondent, ‘ about a hundred acres of the most 
rabbity part of the property—plantations, furze, grass, and 
so forth. There was a good stock when I enclosed, but 
I found after a time that there were actually fewer rabbits 
inside the wire than outside, where they were exposed to 
the tenants. I think,’ he concludes, ‘ rabbits must like 
roaming, as hares do.’ 

It might be thought from the beast’s excessive and 
most dangerous fecundity that if a few pairs were care- 
fully surrounded the population would soon swarm to the 
extreme limits of subsistence. Yet it does not come out 
that way in practice. In the first place, the fence must be 
cunningly constructed to keep him within, for he will 
speedily burrow under sunken wire or any wall whose 
foundations are not on the solid rock. And yet his en- 
gineering is not difficult to foil. When he wants to get 
out of an enclosure, he marches close up to the fence and 
begins mining ; and if ten inches or so of wire are laid flat 
on the ground or buried a couple of inches below the sur- 
face, his game is up. Rats, which are much more clever 
and inventive, will begin their operations several feet from 
the obstacle they want to pass. Once on a hundred-acre 
warren I found several rat-holes, but not one through 
which a rabbit could escape. Where there is egress, how- 
ever, he is quick to take advantage of it. As soon as the 
grass gets fouled nature seems to prompt him to go afield 
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for food. Even sheep refuse to crop along the borders of 
a plantation stocked with rabbits ; and in successful war- 
rening to keep the grass wholesome is more than half the 
One—an extremely 
is once or twice a year to sow the land with 


battle. There are various devices. 





good one 
salt in the proportion of about five hundred pounds to the 
acre. The mineral not only purifies the ground, but has a 
medicinal effect upon the tenants, as any one may find out 
for himself who will compare the results of a post-mortem of 
specimens killed inland and on the sea links. Another 
useful artifice is to leave as many as possible of those bare 
sandy spots which the creatures delight to visit in the 
moonlight. Everything that induces them to scratch and 
play at a distance from the grass is an advantage. It is 
doubtless their instinct of what is necessary for health 
which drives them to make such desperate efforts at 
escape. Where there is no restraint at night, they roam 
frantic and far ; for it is common to find traces of them 
miles from any burrow. 

The wire fence must be planned as well to bar the way 
in as the way out. Young rabbits do especially rejoice in 
enemies. There is hardly a bird of carnivorous habit but 
esteems them (as Mr. Swinburne says of other game) most 
‘delicate and desirable.’ The owl, skimming heath and 
bracken at dusk, makes off with one whenever he has the 
chance ; the carrion crow and the rook pounce on the 
little creatures in the act of taking their morning bath 
of sunlight on the green grass outside the parent burrow ; 
there is not a hawk but delights in them; and even the 
sombre and lonely heron, that long-legged, patient eremite, 
will gobble them up if they venture near the bush where 
he stands sentinel. No fence is a protection against these ; 
but with trap and gun the keeper may easily keep them 
from doing serious damage. But no fence will keep out 
the poachers on four legs. The rat, as we have seen, will 
burrow his way in; when he is there he plays havoc with 
his finds ; and, as with the birds, there is nothing for it but 
to shoot, ferret, and trap. That net would be fine of mesh 
indeed through which the weasel could not squeeze his 
obscene slenderness ; but he has a queer fancy for ‘ trust- 
ing to one poor hole,’ and so he helps the keeper to an 
opportunity of knocking him on the head. Other creatures 
climb over, and among the worst of these are the com- 
mon cat (when it has forsaken civilisation and the tiles 
for savagery and the woods), and the stoat, which seems 
able to climb anything, and whose custom is to leap on 
the rabbit’s back, fasten his teeth in his neck, and ride him 
till he drops dead. One night I sawa fox clamber up the 
bole of a tree, and leap into the warren. But it is easy to 
make the fence a snare to all these ruffians. If a breadth 
of wire is run along the top of it, drooping inwards at an 
angle of something over forty-five degrees (like the eaves 
of a house), it foils the most agile. Even the squirrel 
breaks his heart in a vain endeavour to get away: he 
climbs up the fence, but is beaten when he finds him- 
self cornered at the top. In the end, however, every- 
thing depends on the warrener. Unless he is quick to 
detect their presence and vigilant to slay, the carni- 
vora, winged and footed, will make the warren their 
home. For the benefit of human poachers it is well to 
have the fence well roughened with spikes. That will 
not prevent them from getting in; but if (it is pleasant 
to know) they are startled at their work and make a 
hurried attempt to get out, they can only succeed at 
the cost of lacerated hands and ruined clothes. Where 
the proprietor is not constantly resident, however, it fre- 
quently happens that systematic robbery is carried on by 
the warrener. If it is hard to get a gamekeeper that 
(if he has the chance) will not sell game off the estate on 
the sly, much harder is it to find a warrener who will not 
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be his own poacher, ferret, hawk, weasel, everything, and 
fatten on his iniquity. And unless these things are all 
carefully attended to, fewer head are found than was 
anticipated. 

In the larger warrens, to have plump rabbits and sale- 
able, feeding in the autumn and winter is absolutely 
necessary ; and there seems little doubt that the best 
thing is the carrot. Not only is it eaten with relish, but 
also it is fattening and nourishing. Moreover, it does not 
tend to pot-belly—that ruin of rabbits—which is the effect 
of cabbage, turnips, and other more flatulent vegetables. 
In a large warren with which I am familiar there has not 
been a single case of disease except among hares, which 
every now and then are picked up dead ; and the owner 
attributes this to a plentiful use of wheat-straw. Little 
bunches thereof are left dangling in the wind under a 
thatch covering, where they keep quite dry. Rabbits 
come out o’ nights and nibble the ends, and lick the rock- 
salt set near. But (it should be added) the warren is not 
overcrowded, and annually almost a clean sweep is made 
of it, and new blood is imported from the neighbouring 
plantations to prevent in-breeding. The warren, too, has 
the inestimable advantage of being within easy distance of 
a town ; so that if the poulterer telegraphs his order (say) 
at nine in the morning, he may at twelve have on his 
counter a plentiful supply of rabbits. Three hours before 
they were nibbling carrots in the field ; and where this is 
possible the rabbit-farmer competes on favourable terms 
with the importer. 





DOES PREACHING PAY? 


TIXHERE is one thing which makes men into ministers 

and is not in other callings. They believe they have 
a call that way—a call which their conscience forces them 
to follow, even if thereby they suffer worldly loss. Such 
‘obedients’ deserve the utmost respect ; for it is the fact 
that for them and through them the profession is truly 
sacred. To them the creeds are still living realities, and 
they cheerfully encounter all manner of privation and diffi- 
culty to the end that they may deliver the message with 
which they are charged. In action against this tendency is 
a force of great and still-waxing influence, and that is the 
conscientious disinclination to the clerical calling which is 
evinced by educated men. Some may be orthodox, but 
think they are not good enough—which singular modesty 
(unfortunately but too rare) is very honourable. Not less 
honourable are the scruples of them that do not accept 
the creeds, but prefer loss of position and even income, with 
much misunderstanding of motives by friends and _rela- 
tives, to the sacrifice of scruples ; and of these the number 
is tolerably large. Those who know anything of the stu- 
dents of our Scottish Universities know that a great number 
are violently hostile to creeds and churches of every kind. 
The feeling is something different from the easy English 
indifference or that profound German apathy : it is more 
like the rage against the priest of the Parisian working- 
man. Later it may end in carelessness or in acquiescence ; 
but at college its effect is to powerfully influence the minds 
of young men at a critical time, and constrain them to 
shun the Church as a profession. Again, it cannot be 
denied that, so far as brains go, the repelled are far superior 
to the attracted. The ‘stickit minister’ often makes and 
leaves his mark on the world: Thomas Carlyle is a case 
in point. 

Let us set these forces of attraction and repulsion against 
each other, and proceed with our inquiry : the advantages 
of the Church as a profession. To begin with, the position, 
though not what it was, is still good. Its components are 
various enough. There is the estimation in which the 
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calling is held, especially by our rural population. It has 
ever been the policy of the Scottish Church in all its 
forms—surely the wisest policy of all !—to require a com- 
plete literary record of its candidates, so that in Scotland 
the clergy are the profession which most truly deserves 
to be called ‘learned.’ Again, there is the worthy life of 
the great majority of its members. Then, as compared with 
men in other callings, a minister is very quickly settled. 
If he be fairly competent he is sure of a church within 
three years of leaving the hall. Influence cannot tell for 
him nowadays. He cannot step into his father’s shoes, as 
a doctor or a solicitor can ; nor can he (in Scotland) buy 
himself a living as a doctor buys a practice, or a lawyer 
buys a connection ; and all this is very much in favour of 
those who have neither wealth nor influence. On the 
whole there is a fair field and no favour; in any calling that 
is a very desirable thing, and the minister has a compara- 
tively easy time. He seems in town and country to have 
more odd minutes to spare than other folk. He is rarely 
in a hurry, and if he is much occupied it is because he is 
writing a book or doing something out of the strict line of 
his professional duties. If you button-hole the doctor 
or the lawyer, he will soon deny himself the pleasure of 
your society, unless the subject of conversation be your 
person or your estate ; but the parson will chat contentedly 
about many other things than your soul or the difference 
(say) between justification and sanctification. Also he is 
better shielded from the rough, sordid struggle that makes 
up the daily work of other professions, which (as Lord 
Bacon would say) are more immersed in matter than his 
own. This has its disadvantages, but it is not in itself 
unpleasant. In Scotland of late things have gone easier 
than they went with earlier generations of divines. These 
were expected to preach much and often, to continually 
visit and exhort their flock, and to work very hard indeed. 
In the remoter parts of the Highlands and Islands such 
demands are still toward, but in milder regions a minister 
of the older fashion might run ‘some risk of figuring as a 
nuisance. 

In respect of income, too, the state of the minister is 
more blessed than it was. In the three great Scottish 
varieties there is provided a minimum stipend of between 
£150 and £200 per annum ; there is a free house ; there 
is a provision for old age and for them that remain behind. 
It is true that the other end of the scale is not in propor- 
tion: the successful preacher is by no means so well paid 
as the successful doctor or lawyer ; but this is compensated 
for by a curious system of large money gifts now and 
again collected and presented to eminent divines. It 
does not re-establish the balance, and the disadvantage 
must be allowed to exist: butthe average is higher than 
in the other professions, am the average is the proper 
test. The Civil Service Commissioners find that candi- 
dates for the Home Civil Service Class I., often of the 
highest University distinction, present themselves in great 
numbers for what is (out of China) the severest com- 
petitive examination yet contrived. The minimum value 
of the places at stake is a hundred a year, and the 
rise is very slow indeed. Were there no creeds at all— 
(it is not for a moment suggested that there should be 
none: this being simply an economic inquiry)—the com- 
petition for the smallest benefice would be of astonishing 
severity. 

There is much to be said on the other side. Some dis- 
advantages—(as the want of great prizes)—have been 
noted ; and there are others. There is a long and tedious 
preparation. To listen to college lectures for seven or 
eight years on end is a prospect to appal the stoutest 
heart. Then, though the fees for the same are not ex- 
cessive, yet do they mount up to what in relation to the 
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means of the student is a large sum. He is still ‘ paying 
up’ and still treading the mill, when those who were 
freshmen with him are busied with the active duties of 
their professions. But here again is compensation. There 
exists in all the denominations a stately band of bursaries 
and scholarships expressly founded for the theological 
student. During the latter period of his career he may 
(if so disposed) be employed at a mission station, where 
he gets experience in his calling, and makes enough to 
supply his modest wants. Then, as one might say in logi- 
cal formula, the extent of his course is greater than the 
intent. The session only lasts five months a year, and in 
the latter portion at all events he need not work so very 
hard. He is often able to get teaching enough to keep 
himself. He has youth and hope on {his side and to the 
retrospective eye these days of struggle have a trick of not 
seeming the unhappiest. Again, it is true that the Church 
lacks the rich and varied human interest of the other pro- 
fessions. It is quieter, duller, more humdrum ; it induces 
(it has been said) a certain feeling of being ‘ out of it.’ 
It is not so physically healthy as other callings; and this 
is partly due to a want of regularity in hours of work, partly 
to the fact that such work consists, to a great extent, in 
solitary intellectual effort. About most sermons there is 
an admitted unreality ; and for this the clergy are usually 
held responsible. It might be shown that they cannot 
help themselves, but this demonstration would lead us too 
far afield, when all we have to note is that the whole effect 
of clericalism is to induce a set of morbid intellectual con- 
ditions. It is probably more difficult for a minister than 
for another man to attain the state of perfect health so 
completely stated in the days when epigrams were not 
half-truths but whole ones—the state described, to wit, 
as mens sana in corpore sano. This is a disadvantage and 
a great one, yet to stress it unduly were not less easy 
than unfair. The thing is that on the whole a vigorous 
affirmative is possible when the low-minded ask : ‘ Does 
preaching pay ?’ 
LITERARY GENTS. 

PSHERE is no town in this flourishing country that 

does not nowadays contain its new public hall, its 
automatic butter-scotch machine, and its literary gent. 
To persons at a distance the last is the greatest nuisance. 
He is that proud spectacle, a man with his mind made up, 
by hook or by crook, for richer, for poorer, for better or 
worse, honestly if possible, but over the corpses of his 
friends if need be, te appear some day in cloth with gilt 
edges. He may be of any calling, but usually his folly 
runs to verse, whether he belongs to the Church, the high 
stool, linen drapery, or the school-board. It is said that 
there never was yet a drunkard so destitute that he had 
to become sober ; and it is probably still truer that there 
never was a literary gent who did not succeed in getting 
his book published. He also gets good ‘ notices’ of it, 
partly because reviewers praise a book when they shirk 
reading it, but chiefly because to ‘ elate’ him would be like 
shooting tame pigeons. So they shove him aside good- 
naturedly with their foot. 

There is a belief among the critics that the literary 
gent sends gifts of his complete works to a score of his 
admirers, and that the remainder of the edition is gradu- 
ally used up for wrapping butter. ‘This is a fallacy. The 
literary gent has not only the divine afflatus but a way of 
clearing ten pounds. Thus he differs in more than one 
way from ‘other poets.’ Some distinguished people think 
that autograph-hunters are the only persons who are more 
skilful than the last but one of the Mohicans in running 
their quarry to earth; but the literary gent would be at 
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it when the autograph-hunter dropped in the path. Ifa 
literary gent; had made up his mind to dedicate his ‘little 
volume’ to Jack the Ripper, first drawing from him a 
laudatory letter suitable for publication, that miscreant 
would have been discovered long ago. 

The ‘ other poets’ know this, for it is on them that the 
literary gent chiefly feeds. | He begins by feeding them. 
His trade-mark is a slip of paper, which he ‘ encloses’ in 
all his letters. The letters themselves are so humble and 
flattering (to start with) that the ‘other poet’ forgets (for 
the moment) his gas-bill. Here is an unknown correspon- 
dent assuring him that his poetry is a great power for good 
in Fentown, Lincolnshire, or Auchtersnaig, N.B. ‘ What 
effect your poems have had on me,’ writes the literary gent, 
‘I cannot tell; but this I may say, that I never go for a 
walk without them in my pocket. I consider your writings 
pure inspiration, and latterly I have read them aloud to 
my friends, who have all been deeply impressed.’ The 
‘other poet’ is not to know that copies of this letter 
have been addressed to ‘ other poets’ all over the coun- 
try, and when he comes to the final paragraph, ‘I en- 
close you a humble effort of my own, not because it is 
of any merit, but because your noble poetry prompted 
me to write it, his gentle heart is touched. He writes 
to thank the literary gent, and adds a ‘ kind word’ about 
the humble effort. Thus it comes about that by-and-by 
he has another communication from the literary gent, 
with another enclosure. The enclosure is a printed an- 
nouncement that, ‘encouraged by the reception which 
has been accorded to his stray pieces by eminent writers, 
the author has resolved to publish them in a more per- 
manent form, price two-and-sixpence.’ Extracts from the 
letters of the eminent writers (whom he is ‘ proud to call 
his friends’) are subjoined, and our ‘ other poet’ is startled 
to find that he is one of them. Can he possibly have 
written, ‘ Your beautiful poem, entitled Ode to a Dying 
Canary, . . . which I have read with deep pleasure, . . . 
the grace of diction particularly noticeable’? Yes, he 
wrote it, but not for publication. 

The next ‘enclosure’ is a subscription-list, from which 
the ‘other poet’ sees at a glance that he is expected to 
take six copies. ‘I would not trouble you,’ writes the 
literary gent, ‘ were it not that your complimentary letter 
first induced me to think seriously of collecting my fugi- 
tive pieces into a volume.’ Having no false modesty, 


the literary gent. may also explain that he is ‘out of 


pocket’ by the publication, and being a poor man will 
suffer terribly if it has not a good sale. Now is the ‘ other 
poet’ in a predicament. If he is an experienced hand he 
may come to his senses at once, and either ignore his 
correspondent or tell him the sharp truth, that so far as 
he knows them the verses are not worth publishing, that 
he cannot have himself made responsible for their appear- 
ance, and that even if he were a millionaire he could spend 
his money more profitably than in buying a copy. If he 
take this course, the literary gent finishes him off with an 
indignant letter, saying that nothing is so contemptible as 
literary jealousy. Probably, however, the ‘ other poet’ is 
soft-hearted, and subscribes for half-a-dozen copies, wish- 
ing he had friends to do as much forhim. Lord Tennyson 
and Mr. Swinburne having declined the dedication, it is 
offered to him, and the day after he accepts it he is 
requested to ‘write a few lines of introduction.’ The 
literary gent has now a firm grip of him, as is seen by 
the paragraphs that get into the papers, which announce 
that our unhappy friend has ‘ discovered a real poet.’ 
Sooner or later the ‘other poet’ quarrels with the 
literary gent. This may not be until the gent alarms 
him by dropping hints (in the form of enclosures) about 
a new volume, or it may be over the wording of the 
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dedication, or because the author has ‘ ventured to put his 
name down for another six copies, or because the critics 
have been twitting him about his protégé. There are 
always two or three conscientious critics to labour through 
the works of the literary gent, and as he is not worth 
their shot, they turn fiercely or playfully on his ‘ patron.’ 
‘ That a genuine poet like Mr. should be captivated 
by this rubbish,’ they say, ‘is only another proof that a 
good poet may be a pitifully incompetent critic.’ From 
that day the ‘ other poet’s’ critical capacity is despised, 
and he does not live down the stigma in twenty years. 
His ‘ curious want of judgment’ crops up even in the 
obituary notice. 

The literary gent’s volume causes little chills in many 
homes. Every friend he had at school, every person to 
whom he owed money, every lady he has jilted gets a 
subscription list, and is worried out of two-and-sixpence. 
The magnates of his county get a copy of the book along 
with the subscription list, and must therefore return the 
one or the other. No literary gent is so poor that he 
cannot think back upon some acquaintances (perhaps of 
his wife’s cousin) who know a man on the press, and that 
man must go into hiding if he is not willing to ‘notice’ 
the book. He is not asked for money, but merely for a 
review in ‘his paper’ ; and surely if he has the heart of a 
human being he cannot refuse such a trifling favour. Per- 
haps he capitulates, and writes a glowing notice, but says 
(for the sake of his self-respect) that the book has slight 
imperfections, ‘just as there are spots on the sun.’ This 
makes the literary gent his enemy for life, as the reviewer 
learns from a letter, with ‘ press opinions’ enclosed. 

Until the editor is exhausted the literary gent slips 
his leaflets everywhere, even squeezes them into the hands 





of his hostess as he bids her good-night, and is, in short, a 
literary automatic machine requesting all and sundry to 
drop in two-and-sixpence. After that he may be content 
to live on his reputation, when he becomes an absurdity 
of another kind. He is only, after all, one of the minor 
troubles in life, and could be borne more easily if it were 
not for the effect of his ‘aspirations’ on himself. He is 
a common man ruined, for he seldom lives down his vanity, 
when he might, could he cease from wondering at himself, 
become as respectable a member of the community and 
the household as the other clerks. 


THE HIGHLAND REGIMENT. 
THE BLACK WATCH (ROYAL HIGHLANDERS).—1. 


\ EN have called them by many names. Once the 
[ Forty-Third, for a hundred and thirty-two years 
they were the Forty-Second, until regiments of the line 
were no longer numbered for Lord Wolseley’s reasons. 
But the ‘ Black Watch ’—in the vernacular ‘Freiceadan 
Dubh’—is a name of traditional origin that cannot be lost 
while the regiment serves ; and ‘ Royal Highlanders’ is an 
official title of respectable antiquity, conferred upon them 
by George u. after Ticonderoga. If in the Army List they 
were at first simply ‘The Highland Regiment,’ there was 
nothing invidious in that name. The Black Watch was 
the parent and pattern of all Highland regiments. In 
a century and a half of service they have seen more 
fighting than any regiment of their own standing, or 
indeed than any in the army except the Guards, the 
First Royal Scots, and one or two that date from 
the seventeenth century. In their adventures it goes 
without saying that fortune was not always on their 
side; and, as if to prove directly that the Highlander 
under discipline is a steady as well as a brilliant soldier, 
in his first pitched battle under the British colours it 
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was his business to cover a retreat as well as to lead an 
attack. Strangely enough, it fell to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, unfortunate in war and in the reputation he was too 
soon to earn in the Highlands, first to send the High- 


landers into action on foreign soil. This was at Fontenoy 
in 1745. But the Black Watch was presently to be tried 
in every quarter of the world and under the most unlucky 
commanders. The military history of the eighteenth 
century is anything but an unchequered roll of vic- 
tories ; indeed you are nowhere more constantly reminded 
that ever-victorious armies exist only in the brain of an 
ever-victorious man—of a Lord Wellington. The patriotic 
historian of the nursery notwithstanding, there were routs 
before Majuba. But it is notable that both victory and 
defeat were taken coolly then: alike by those engaged in 
these things and by those who wrote of them. One result 
of that is that details are still to seek for him who would 
follow the fortunes of persons or of regiments. History, 
however, in the patriotic as the literary sense, was better 
made before the days of electric telegraphs and ‘special ’ or 
peculiar correspondents. In place of Kinglake, compass 
in hand, following the precise direction of every sabre cut 
and point, you had Napier, eloquent in manner, broad and 
dignified in treatment. And when we were beaten we took 
our drubbing in silence or set about preparing for a return 
match; there was no sickening bombast about closed books 
nor whining about blood-guiltiness (when things looked 
blackest) ; there were no invitations to discredited agents 
‘to repair to the Metropolis.’ For these reasons the doings 
of the Highlanders are never depressing reading. They 
could not change the issue of the War of Independence 
nor take Ticonderoga ; and it was Wellington, inflexible of 
will and inexhaustible of counsel, that drove the French 
out of Spain, and wore down Napoleon himself. But the 
Highlander’s honour was always more than safe ; his fame 
went on increasing. Successful or not, he always came off 
with colours flying and pipes playing. In battle you see 
him ever in the van rushing to the charge or turning with 
the rear-guard at bay, 
‘Like mountain cat who guards her young.’ 

From Fontenoy to Waterloo it is no exaggeration to say 
that the Black Watch had not an hour of ease or idleness. 
When they were not campaigning, or tumbling about at 
sea in transports, they were refitting and recruiting— 
and then off again. In some fifty years they were sent 
to Germany and Flanders five times, to Canada and 
America twice, to divers islands and the West Indies 
twice, to Ireland, to Gibraltar, to Minorea, Malta once, to 
Egypt, to Spain and Portugal twice, and finally to Waterloo. 
They contrived to be with Abercromby at Alexandria, 
with Dundas at Gildermalsen, with Sir John Moore at 
Corunna, with Wellington in half-a-score of famous fights 
in the Peninsula, at Toulouse, at Quatre-Bras, at Water- 
Then, indeed, there was a spell of peace. But in 
1855-56 they were with Colin Campbell in the Crimea, 
and again with him crushing the rebel Sepoys in 1857-58 
—which was as near being in two places at the same 
time as military and temporal conditions permit. They 
were Sir Garnet’s right-hand men in the Ashanti Ex- 
pedition. They fought under Sir Archibald Alison at 
Tel-el-Kebir, under Sir Gerald Graham at El-Teb and 
Tamai. They were with the river column in the fatal 
Soudan Expedition. Their last fight was at Kirbekan, 
where they took ‘an impregnable position,’ and General 
Earle lost his life. Obviously the briefest account of 
these campaigns would occupy many numbers of this 
journal. What we may here glean for our readers are 
certain details of the bearing and mode of fighting of 
the Black Watch on representative occasions. Thus Fon- 
tenoy was fought by leaders of the leisurely old school ; 


loo. 
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Ticonderoga was a gallant though unsuccessful escalade; Sir 
John Moore’s was a typical retreat ; Alexandria was a true 
‘ soldier's battle,’ as it is called. In these, in all his ex- 
ploits, and especially in a difficult country, as in the island 
of St. Vincent or in Africa, the Highlander’s characteris- 
tics as a soldier, his activity, his dash, his steadiness, won 
him honour. More than that: the military student will 
observe that modern tacticians had little to teach him. 
Tactical flexibility, personal and independent action, the 
wave-like formation in attack, were (so to say) his birth- 
right. While the older tacticians were weighing the 
advantages of charging in column or in line, he was 
born to fight two deep or in open order. Before breech- 
loaders were, he would receive cavalry without forming 
square, or even when his ranks were broken. 

The Black Watch joined the allied forces in Flanders 
just too late for the victory of Dettingen. This was in 
1743: year of the adventure with Captain Ball in Lady- 
Wood. Marching and counter-marching was taken most 
seriously, and the fine old custom of going into winter 
quarters was still honoured in the observance. Two 
years passed without a general engagement. Then 
came Fontenoy, a victory of which French painters 
are still making the most. So strong was the French 
position that Marshal Saxe did not hesitate to fight 
with a river at his back. He had no difficulty in 
preventing the Dutch from ‘running into’ the village 
of Saint-Antoine on his right, which they were in no 
haste to attempt; he kept his flanks safe, and in the 
end beat back the Duke of Cumberland’s main battle 
when it reached the heart of his position. Still, honours 
and losses were fairly divided, if the French had all 
the fruits of victory ; and the Black Watch, as we have 
said, led the charge and gloriously covered the retreat. 
They fought in the best of company. Commanders rode 
out and saluted in Homeric fashion before grappling in 
grim earnest ; and it was here that Lord Charles Hay of 
the Guards was met, according to his own report, with the 
famous reply : ‘ We never fire first.’ The Comte de Cha- 
bannes and the Swiss didn’t fire first, and they suffered. 
Royalty was as fully, if not as actively, represented as 
at Poitiers or Agincourt. On one side was Louis xv. 
himself in buckles and breastplate, a military Spanish cap 
and long feather; and with him was the Dauphin in 
light blue, accompanied by twelve noble youths of his 
own age from the first families in France. On the 
other the Duke of Cumberland, ‘a large man with the 
fair round face and full eyes of his family, wearing the 
wide-sleeved scarlet coat of the time, and a small three- 
cornered laced hat bravely crowning a comely white peri- 
wig. Bestriding the tall grey horse that bore him at 
Culloden, he commanded the centre—a motley array of 
Hessians, Hanoverian and Austrian infantry, and High- 
landers, whose dark green, white, and yellow and black 
uniforms and sombre tartans were relieved by the crimson 
Turkish trousers of some Hungarians and the steel helmets 
and breastplates of the cavalry. On his left was Prince Wal- 
deck, with the Dutch infantry in white coats turned up with 
orange, with large cocked hats and orange cockades ; and 
the Austrian Uhlans or lance-men in dark green doublets 
and low brass helmets tufted with black bearskin. And 
on his right was Count Konigseck, with Austrians and 
English in long-tailed scarlet coats and white sugar-loaf 
caps. Of all these troops it is certain that none did more 
spirited or unwearying service than the Black Watch. 
The eyes of the army and the leaders were on them. 
Their Colonel—Sir Robert Munro—we read, had obtained 
leave of the Duke of Cumberland to allow them to fight 
in their own way. ‘Sir Robert, according to the usage of 
his countrymen, ordered the whole regiment to clap to 
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the ground on receiving the French fire, and instantly 
after its discharge they sprang up, and, coming close to 
the enemy, poured in their shot upon them to the certain 
destruction of multitudes, and drove them precipitately 
through their own lines; then retreating, drew up again 
and attacked them a second time after the same manner. 
These attacks they repeated several times the same day, 
to the surprise of the whole army.’ Sir Robert was every- 
where with his regiment, notwithstanding his great cor- 
pulency ; and when in the trenches he was hauled out by 
the legs and arms by his own men. It is observed, too, 
that when he commanded the whole regiment to clap to 
the ground, he himself alone, with the colours behind 
him, stood upright receiving the whole fire of the enemy ; 
and this because (as he said), ‘though he could easily lie 
down, his great bulk would not suffer him to rise so 
quickly.’ That reads like business, and the enemy himself 
bore witness to these charges of the ‘ Highland furies,’ 
who later, when the attack was foiled, and Lord Clare’s 
Irish and Scottish brigades were winning the day for 
Marshal Saxe, covered the retreat with the Duke of Cum- 
berland in person. The Duke, grateful for their conduct, 
offered the men any favour they chose to ask which he 
could concede. Their bo 
under sentence of court-1 
suffered a prisoner to escape: a punishment which they 
feared would bring ‘ disgrace on them and on their families 
and country.’ 


s the release of a comrade 


1 to be flogged for having 





HAILES CASTLE. 


A’ observer standing on the northernmost ridge of 

the Lammermuir Hills will see on a clear day a 
prospect as varied and remarkable, and in some respects 
as beautiful, as any in these islands. To the southwards 
stretch rolls of heather-covered sheep-walks, treeless and 
almost without habitation—an ancient Paradise of moss- 
troopers and cattle-raiders, a present haunt of grouse- 
drivers. In favoured spots, where the action of a more 
important burn has scooped a wider valley, will be found 
the farm-steading of the surrounding sheep pastures ; and 
here, as in the Northern Highlands, crops will grow in 
the flatter ground by the burn-side. Such wide glens 
are rare in the stretch of hill, and have always formed 
the passes connecting the richer lands of East-Lothian 
and Berwickshire with each other. At the northern 
entrance to these passes circular earthworks are always 
found ; and later fortresses, in the form of peel-towers, 
protect or threaten the road. Hospitality to the traveller 
and religion to the rude inhabitants cannot have been 
wanting, for even in the wildest parts are remains of the 
offshoots of the greater religious houses ; and such names 
as Priestlaw and Friardykes would tell their tale without 
the additional evidence of ruined vaults. Nor are traces of 
ancient superstition wanting, a ‘Witches’ Cairn’ and ‘ The 
Nine Stanes’ calling at once to mind many of Sir Walter's 
weirdest scenes. Altogether the view is a wild rather 
than a grand one, but in its monotony of form, of repeated 
rounded hill and glen-side, of drained bog and burnt 
heather, suggesting very forcibly centuries of theft and 
violence by small and petty lairds against smaller and 
pettier ; mean quarrels and underhand murders, but with 
now and again a bigger issue involved, when, after some 
temporary fluctuation northward of the English Border, 
the Northumbrians found their way through the boggy 
passes to the richer lands beyond. 

But if the observer turns his face to the north a far 
different view meets his eye. His horizon is no longer 
bounded by the fifth or sixth heathery swell of moor. 
The sky-line is no longer the sharply defined crest of a 
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featureless hilly ridge. On the right sky and sea meet ; 
straight in front the sea is bounded by the coast of Fife, 
over which the Sidlaw Hills are plainly visible beyond Dun- 
dee; while to the west Arthur's Seat is conspicuous by its 
emphatic form, and the distant Pentlands bound the vision. 
At his feet the heathery slope is steep and broken, while, 
so deep ina hollow as to be invisible from above, Press- 
mennan Lake reflects the crimson autumn tints of the geen. 
At the northern foot of the hills the geological charac- 
ter of the country and the scenery change abruptly. For 
at this point, passing from north-east to south-west, is a 
great fault which sharply divides the Silurian rock of the 
Lammermuirs from the Old Red Sandstone plain below. 
From the heights this country does, in fact, appear to be 
a highly cultivated undulating plain divided up by strips 
of planted ground. But parallel to the base of the hills 
many little streams run, and have hollowed out for them- 
selves deep glens with sides sometimes steep and wooded, 
sometimes precipitous. From above they seem to be 
slight depressions clothed with trees, to a pedestrian they 
present trying if picturesque obstacles. 

Rising, however, in front are three remarkable masses 
of trap-rock, the remains (or plugs) of ancient volcanoes, 
which now stand out as grim but isolated hills, but which 
once poured their destructive contents over the fertile soil. 
Their names are well known—the Bass Rock, surrounded 
by sea; North Berwick Law, on its edge ; and Traprain 
(or Dumpender) Law, inland. At the northern base of 
the last, ina deep glen, flows the river Tyne, and on its 
bank, perched on a steep slope above a still broad pool, 
stands the ancient Castle of Hailes, the fortress of the cele- 
brated Bothwell. It has been in ruins since Cromwell's time, 
but still contains much of interest, much of picturesque and 
something of architectural beauty. It measures about 
two hundred and thirty feet in length on the river side, 
and extends back from it about a hundred feet. As is 
common in such structures, it consisted first of all of a 
single tower several stories in height, to which were 
added at a later date such more commodious apartments 
as advancing civilisation demanded, which in their turn 
The 
original tower or keep in the present instance stands at 
the western extremity of the river front, and is protected 
on two of its other sides by a narrow ravine formed by a 
little burn, which, risiag in a rocky hollow at the foot of 


were surrounded for defence by a wall of enceinle. 


Traprain Law, here joins the Tyne. This tower is square, 
and contained, as was usual, on the ground floor a vaulted 
room. Ata slightly lower level is a very perfect donjon, 
not unlike (although on a smaller scale) that recently 
excavated at Tantallon. It is a low, vaulted chamber with 
(at present) an earthen floor about fifteen feet in length and 
six in width. It must have been pitch-dark, but contained 
the necessary appliances for ventilation and health. An 
enemy, captured in fair fight or by treachery, might linger 
there in darkness for many a year, his one unsnapped link 
with Nature being the murmuring of the stream below. If 
the story be true that Bothwell expiated his crimes in a 
submarine donjon, perhaps the thought sometimes crossed 
him of the abandonment of hope by many who had made 
the fatal descent into the cell of his own castle in the days 
of his turbulent prosperity. 

A corkscrew stair at one angle of the tower connected the 
vaulted basement with the rooms above. The stair has fallen, 
as have many portions of the walls. But from below can 
still be seen the remains of large Gothic chimney-pieces 
surrounding the fire-places deep in the thickness of eight- 
foot walls. The top was no doubt surrounded by battle- 
ments, but these have long since disappeared. The larger 
additions must have been made at an early date, probably 
about the fourteenth century. There was a chapel, after- 
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wards (probably after the Reformation) enlarged and con- 
verted into a hall of about fifty feet in length, with a great 
vaulted chamber below it and rooms in the roof above. 
The remainder of the living rooms are difficult to deter- 
mine accurately, but the outer wall (of great thickness) is 
easily traced. It wanders and turns obtuse angles in a way 
apparently aimless, until the fact of its foundations follow- 
ing the line of solid volcanic rock is noticed. Inside the great 
court-yard, no doubt, many temporary or semi-tem porary 
buildings always existed, as (again) at Tantallon, where 
against the lofty outer wall the traces of two large lean-to 
No less than 
three postern gates lead to the river, one of which had a 
miniature drawbridge half-way down a steep vaulted stair. 

Although we have no records of the building of Hailes 
Castle, it is known to have been in the possession of the 
Hepburn family at an early date, probably originally. It 
was a Patrick Hepburn of Hailes and his son who saved 
the Earl of Douglas from being taken prisoner at the 
battle of Otterbourne in 1388, in which battle the two 
Percys, Hotspur and his son, were taken prisoners and con- 
fined in the neighbouring Castle of Dunbar. But the Earl 
of Dunbar, having quarrelled with the Scottish Crown over 
the breaking off of the marriage between his daughter and 
the Duke of Rothesay, soon afterwards joined the Percys in 


buildings of successive, dates can be seen. 


araid across the Lammermuirs, in which, crossing by the 
Duns road, they ineffectually laid siege to Hailes Castle. 
Failing to make any impression upon it, they revenged 
themselves by plundering and burning the neighbouring 
towns and villages. The noble Percy's devices, however, 
were not successful, as his party were caught napping at 
Prestonkirk, and just managed to escape without their 
plunder by the coast road to Berwick. 

In the repeated invasions which occurred during the 
troublous times of the Regency, Hailes, as in the line of 
march, bore its part. But it seems to have been spared 
more than most of its kind from the fact that its owner 
was a traitor in the English camp. In the last historical 
episode with which it was connected it bears but a minor 
part. The plot to murder Darnley was discussed under a 
yew-tree in the neighbouring fortalice of Whittinghame, 
then the property of a kinsman of Morton’s. The distance 
between the two castles is only three miles, and Whitting- 
hame was no doubt chosen for the combined advantages it 
possessed of being itself secluded and also near to one of 
Bothwell’s seats of strength. It is, perhaps, worth noting 
that the present owner of both Whittinghame and Hailes is 
descended from Queen Elizabeth's Secretary, Cecil, as well 
as from Maitland of Lethington, the poet and father of 


Queen Mary's Secretary. Eustace Batrour. 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


rEXIME and the Earth— 
The old Father and Mother— 
Their teeming accomplished, 
Their purpose fulfilled, 
Close with a smile 
For a moment of kindness, 
Ere for the winter 
They settle to sleep. 


Failing yet gracious, 

Slow pacing, soon homing— 

A patriarch that walks +% okt, 
Through the tents of his children— 
The Sun, as he journeys 

His round on the lower 

Descents of the blue, 

Washes the roofs 

And the hillsides with clarity ; 
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Charms the dark pools 
Till they break into pictures ; 
Scatters magnificent 
Alms to the beggar trees : 
Touches the mist-folk 
That crowd to his escort 
Into translucencies 
Radiant and ravishing 

As with the visible 

Spirit of Summer, 
Gloriously vaporised, 


Visioned in gold. 


Friend, though the fallen leaf 
Mark, and the fleeting light 
And the loud, loitering 
Footfall of darkness 

Sign to the heart 

Of the passage of destiny ; 
Here is the ghost 

Of a summer that lived for us, 
Here is a promise 

Of summers to be. 


W. E Hen ey. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BALFOUR BANQUET. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.) 


Scottish Conservative Club, Nov. 21, 1889. 
S1IR,—It is rumoured that at the Balfour Banquet smoking is 
to be interdicted. I appeal to the Committee to rescind this 
self-denying ordinance. The after-dinner cigarette has become 
almost an universal custom, and an edict prohibiting it on this 
occasion would probably result either in the extreme discom- 
fort of many of the diners, or, what is more probable, the 
ignoring of the law, and the consequent stultification of the 
Committee. At the banquet held at the celebration of the Ter- 
centenary of the University of Edinburgh smoking was not 
only allowed, but encouraged, in that cigars and cigarettes of 
excellent quality were provided for all who were present, and 
this despite the fact that the gallery was crowded with ladies, 

by none of whom was any inconvenience felt.—I am, etc., 
AN OLD Tory. 





REVIEWS. 


HORACE WALPOLE. 


Letters of Horace Walpole. Selected and Edited by CHARLES 
DUKE YONGE, M.A. London: Unwin. 

Whatever reputation Horace Walpole possesses in the eyes 
of the present generation is wholly due to the charm of his 
famous Letters. Who has even a superficial acquaintance with 
the Anecdotes of Painting or the Royal and Noble Authors? 
The Castle of Otranto is no less a collection of stage-properties 
than was the gingerbread chéfeau at Strawberry Hill which 
suggested it. Lord Byron pronounced 7he Mysterious Mother 
to be a tragedy of the highest order, and hailed its author as 
‘ultimus Romanorum.’ But while ‘the last tragedy in our 
language’ finds but few readers, the tittle-tattle of the Letters 
is ever charming, ever new. We therefore welcome Mr. 
Yonge’s edition, which for the first time places a large selec- 
tion of Walpole’s correspondence within the reach of the 
modest purchaser of books. The most partial critic could 
scarcely assert that it is wholly satisfactory. It possesses, in- 
deed, a hundred faults. The introduction is miserably inade- 
quate, while the notes are often misleading and generally trivial. 
But the reader will do well to skip both introduction and notes. 
If the commentator is at fault, his author is rarely other than 
delightful ; and, though Mr. Yonge has committed many edi- 
torial blunders, he has presented his readers with a hundred 
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and sixty-eight admirable specimens of Walpole’s epistolary 
style. And for this much may be forgiven him. 

The editor, as it seems to us, has taken his author a great 
deal too seriously. Horace Walpole was essentially neither 
a politician nor a man of letters. He dabbled in literature, it 
is true, and he sat for many years in the House of Commons. 
But frivolity and small-talk were dearer to him than either 
criticism or public affairs. He never tires of inveighing 
against the business of Parliament : ‘ I abominate politics more 
and more ; we had glories, and would not keep them.’ He 
always made more parade of his foolish, trifling epigrams 
than of his more solid contributions to the literature of his 
country. As a critic of pictures, books, or architecture, he 
was ever unsound. From beginning to end of his letters he 
rarely has a word of praise for any work of art which has 
stood the test of time. 7Z7istram Shandy he finds a ‘very 
insipid and tedious performance’; Fielding is quietly set 
down as ‘disgusting’; for Thomson’s Seasons he displays 
a profound contempt. Even when he does praise where 
he should, his lack of the critical faculty drives him to a 
mistaken commendation. He had the intelligence to per- 
ceive the extraordinary merit of Zhe Arabian Nights, but he 
hastily adds, as if in fear that future generations might pro- 
claim him critic, that he does not believe them to be Oriental : 
‘because I never saw any other Oriental composition that was 
not bombast without genius, and figurative without nature.’ 
His judgments upon classical authors are singularly unhappy. 
He grudges Virgil a word of praise, and though he cannot 
deny him grace of style, he emphatically confesses that Lucian 
has far more interest for him than the Mantuan, and that 
the Pharsalia is a better poem than the -/neid. His dislike 
of authorship was genuine enough, though it was based on 
a snobbery which is not pretty to contemplate. ‘ What is the 
merit of a mere man of letters?’ he asks a correspondent. 
He himself could recognise none, though he was well aware 
that for a gentleman of birth and fashion literature was the most 
becoming hobby. Of the vulgarity of his taste in architecture 
his Strawberry Hill is irrefutable evidence. His description of 
its beauties is positively terrifying. When he first took it he 
told Conway that it was a ‘ plaything house,’ and described it as 
the ‘prettiest bauble you ever saw.’ It was thin and restless even 
for the debased Gothic to which it belonged, and its internal de- 
coration was a iniracle of hideousness. The walls of one room 
were covered with a paper painted in perspective to represent 
Gothic fretwork. A cool little hall was hung with paper to 
imitate Dutch tiles. And when we remember that the whole 
house was crammed from floor to ceiling with ‘old coats of 
mail, Indiar: shields made of rhinoceros’s hides, broadswords, 
quivers, long-bows, arrows, and spears, all supfosed to be taken 
by Sir Terry Robsart in the holy wars,’ we may well be lost in 
astonishment at the lack of refinement which distinguished one 
of the leaders of fashion of the eighteenth century. Yet Mr. 
Yonge has not hesitated to declare that Horace Walpole was 
not only a zealous politician but a critic of sound and discrimi- 
nating judgment. 

But if Walpole was neither a great statesman nor a brilliant 
historian, he has at least one claim upon our regard: he is the 
best letter-writer that England has produced. And this was 
not the result of chance. From his boyhood unwards he still 
cherished the ambition to be remembered as a writer of letters. 
When he was no more than nineteen he wrote to George 
Montagu: ‘You desire I would burn your letters ; I desire 
you would keep mine.’ The idea of publication’ was always 
in his mind. His briefest note had all the literary polish he 
could give. He had the most cordial admiration for Madame 
de Sévigné, the study of whose correspondence helped him 
to frame a convention of his own. The admirable quality of 
his work is another proof that a deliberate intent is the soul 
of every work of art; 'and that no triumph is achieved by 
chance. In writing to his friend Sir Horace Mann, Walpole 
was no less conscious and deliberate than was Boswell when he 
penned the biography of Samuel Johnson. And so it is that 
the master of Strawberry Hill has set before us a most valuable 
picture of the society in which he lived. He himself aspired to 
be onlya fldneur. His literary achievements were but a foil to 
the foppery and frivolity he valued beyond all learning. He 
was happiest when most artificial. It was a positive delight to 
him to play at life. His ideal was to masquerade with a certain 
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stateliness, and to provide festivals @ /a Watteau. Perhaps 
there is no more characteristic passage in all his letters than 
the following account of a /é/e at ‘ Strawberry’:—‘ Last Tuesday 
all France dined there. . . . They arrived at two. At the gates 
of the castle I received them, dressed in the cravat of Gibbons’s 
carving, and a pair of gloves embroidered up to the elbows that 
had belonged to James I. The French servants stared, and 
firmly believed this was the dress of English country gentle- 
men. After taking a survey of the apartment, we went to the 
printing-house, where I had prepared the enclosed verses, with 
translations by Monsieur de Lille, one of the company. The 
moment they were printed off I gave a private signal, and 
French horns and clarionets accompanied this compliment. 
We then went to see Pope’s grotto and garden, and returned to 
a magnificent dinner in the refectory.’ A brilliant illumination 
of candles and whisk and loo till midnight concluded a day 
which contained all the pompous and ridiculous pleasures Wal- 
pole so well loved. Though he spent many years at his trumpery 
retreat at Twickenham, he had no real appreciation of the 
country. He never scrupled to do violence to nature for the 
sake of appearances. Once he tells us that he put off making 
his hay for three days (and lost it) because he chose it 
should adorn the landscape when he was to have company. 
His real interests were at Court, in spite of his protestations 
of the contrary, and he had the keenest ear in the wor!d for 
the gossip both of London and Paris. And by this we are the 
gainers. It is more difficult to reconstruct the social life of 
a past age than to reconstruct its politics. There is more 
valuable information to be found in Walpole’s letters than in 
many volumes of state papers. We can readily forgive his 
reckless criticism and his half-hearted patriotism when we re- 
member his vivid picture of the foibles and pursuits of the 
more flippant among his contemporaries. 

Of Mr. Yonge’s introduction we have already said something. 
We can give no more favourable account of his notes. The 
majority of them are quite uncalled for. Itis surely unnecessary 
to remind his readers that ‘Justum et tenacem propositi’ is 
quoted from the third book of the odes of Horace. A casual 
reference to Rienzi hardly justifies the editor in devoting a long 
and tedious note to that Italian. Even the common school-boy 
(not Lord Macaulay’s hot-house variety) knows who Clive and 
Warren Hastings are. Mr. Yonge’s context should have told 
him that the Richardson mentioned on page 236 of his second 
volume was a painter and not, as he supposes, the London 
bookseller and author of Pame/a. The illustrations which 
accompany the letters are reproduced by a contemptible pro- 
cess. It is much to be regretted that a book which was unques- 
tionably needed should have been spoiled by the carelessness 
of editor and publisher. 


MR. ANSTEY’S LATEST. 


The Pariah. By F. ANSTEY. London: Smith, Elder. 
Second Edition. 


In Zhe Pariah we have not only very much the best work 
Mr. Anstey has ever done, but one of the best half-dozen works 
that have been published for several years. Mr. Anstey, not 
being a novelist of genius, cannot write effectively about people 
with whom, and things with which, he is absolutely unac- 
quainted. He can give us in substance only the fruits of his 
experience and observation. His imagination will dress them 
up in a palatable manner, but it will not originate them—at 
least, if it did, they would not be true to nature, and would fail 
to command general approbation and assent. This being so 
we can, by comparing 7he Pariah to The Giant's Robe, de- 
tect the mental growth of the author, and note the development 
which he owes to a few years’ additional observation of that 
part of the world in which he moves. Five or six years ago, as 
was natural in a man of Mr. Anstey’s age, his knowledge of the 
world was one-sided. A certain sort of young University man 
he had watched carefully, knew well, and could pourtray in pen- 
and-ink with startling fidelity. Of contemporary young women 
—probably of women of any age —he knew nothing at all. No 
more insipid lay-figure than Mabel Langton ever carried a suit- 
able outfit of petticoats through the pages of a modern romance. 
All we know of her was that she had gushed over an imaginary 
novel which we had not gushed over, and had developed out of 
her admiration for it a spurious admiration for the person of its 
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supposed author. Therefore, when she detected the impostor 
—having married him in the meanwhile—we did not regret her 
fate. No heroine of a novel is of any use unless some of her 
readers can fall in love with her. They will not all do so, any 
more than every one falls in love with the same woman in real 
life ; but the thing ought to be possible, and Mabel Langton was 
no more likely to arouse ever so faint a semblance of a literary 
amourette than a figure of Britannia or Erin in one of Mr. Ten- 
niel’s cartoons. With such a wooden doll as this there could be no 
greater contrast than Margot Chevening. Some of her readers 
will fallin love with her, and perhaps more will not ; but about the 
possibility of the thing there can be no manner of doubt. The 
reason of this is that the image in Mr. Anstey’s mind when he was 
writing of her was not that of a doll but that ofa woman. Her 
peculiarities were not those which are especially fashionable at 
the present day. She was not uneasy about her duties to the poor. 
She did not yearn to meddle with other people’s affairs in order 
to make the world ‘brighter’ and ‘better’ for its inhabitants. 
She was almost morbidly sensitive about doing her duty and 
not injuring the people she had to do with; but it was from 
pride, not from meddlesomeness. She aimed at being truthful 
and just in the same way as, no doubt, she aimed at being (and 
was) clean, and for similar reasons.: She was a lady, and felt 
the obligation to behave as such. In the greatest crisis of her 
life she sacrificed herself with heroic completeness ; but it was 
for her own sister, and not for any miscellaneous person or 
persons without claims upon her. Nugent Orme, the hero of 
the story, did not understand that Margot was too proud to do 
anything mean, and he suffered as he deserved for his want of 
understanding. 

The companion figure to that of Margot is Allen Chadwick, 
who after being educated as a cad—and a feeble one—found 
himself suddenly become the step-brother of well brought-up 
ladies. The difficulties arising out of the situation form the 
substance of the story. Some critics have been pleased to 
discern a noble hero in Allen Chadwick. It is true that twice 
in the three volumes he shows some disposition to sacrifice him- 
self for Margot, and his conduct has been contrasted with her’s, 
and described as noble, Christian, and so forth. But he does not 
deserve much credit for it, because first he was desperately in 
love with Margot, and therefore acted under the influence of 
violent emotion, and secondly, in sacrificing himself he sacri- 
ficed so very little. He is a sordid and repulsive wretch, and 
any sympathy which a well regulated mind may be momen- 
tarily tempted to feel for him in any of his many woes would be 
instantly and utterly extinguished by the recollection of his 
behaviour to Margot when he escorted her home on the 
occasion of her mother having been suddenly taken ill. 

Mr. Anstey in this story has attacked the less frivolous side 
of fiction, and has therefore rightly subdued his native inclina- 
tion to farce. Yet subtle observation of the habits of the 
people amongst whom you live is not remote from humour, and 
if Zhe Pariah were his only book we should know that he was 
an amusing writer. But in one thing he is to blame. He de- 
liberately sets himself to make his reader share Nugent Orme’s 
mistake, and believe Margot to be guilty of a most dastardly 
action. He keeps insisting upon the ‘remorse’ and ‘ humilia- 
tion’ which he says she feels, until the reader’s faith in her must 
be seriously shaken, if not demolished. In fact this ‘remorse’ 
is about something for which there was really no need to be 
remorseful at all, and arises only from an exceedingly sensitive 
and modest nature. Mr. Anstey can hardly be acquitted of 
substantially asserting his heroine to be guilty when he knew 
she was innocent ; and if a novelist lies the fraud is unpardon- 
able. For all that, 7ze Pariah is an excellent and most inter- 
esting story, and gives promise of a really brilliant future for 
its author. 


A FRENCH SOLDIER. 


Lettres d’un jeune officter & sa mére (1803-1814). Avec une 
préface et des notes par H. FARE. Paris: Delagrave. 

These letters of a young officer are an addition to the very 
fair-sized handful of memoirs of soldiers of the Republic or the 
Empire which have been published in France within the last 
few years. We may remark at once, and without prejudice to 
our right to praise the book within measure, that it is far from 
being the best of its class. The editing, for one thing, is not 
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to be commended without very serious reservations. M. H. 
Faré, who has prepared these letters of his kinsfolk for the 
press, has put a preface before them which would fain be clever 
and picturesque if it only could be by dint of steady effort, and 
has further printed a number of notes which are frequently 
superfluous and sometimes silly. He inserts, for instance, a 
long account of the battle of Fuentes d’Onoro, for no reason we 
can discover except that of all the actions in the Peninsular 
War it was that one in which the Duke beat the French the 
least. The young officer was there certainly, but he says 
nothing about it, and the editor might therefore as well have 
told the whole war at length. Also, when M. Faré informs his 
readers that ‘les barques de la Touche Tréville venaient tout 
récemment (1801) de résister efficacement aux vaisseaux de 
ligne de Nelson,’ he is talking the words of foolishness or of 
mendacity. To be sure, however, the follies of editors—mostly 
a feeble folk—do not necessarily damage the value of what 
they are editing. 

The letters have fortunately merit enough to bear up against 
the preface and the notes. They are not, as we have said, 
brilliant. Charles A. Faré, the writer, though obviously a brave 
fellow and not destitute of brains, was by no means a striking 
figure. He passed with credit through the military school at 
Fontainebleau, entered the 69th of the Line at Boulogne, re- 
ceived the Cross of the Legion of Honour—with a passion of 
delight which raises his usually tepid style almost to eloquence 
—for service in the Eylau campaign, was remarked for good 
conduct under fire by Ney, was transferred to the Old Guard, 
and remained with it tothe end. All this is creditable, but not 
necessarily exceptional. But then we should define the merit 
of these letters that they do not give us a remarkable but a 
somewhat commonplace man. After all, your somewhat com- 
monplace man is always in the majority, and to complete one’s 
picture of a time it is necessary to see him. Captain Hodg- 
son is the complementary figure to Oliver Cromwell. Now 
Charles Faré is very fit to play Hodgson to Napoleon’s Crom- 
well—to stand, that is to say, for the average officer of the Im- 
perial armies. He came of a family of respectable bourgeois, 
mostly notaries in Touraine. He was trained in the regular 
military school, and went the regular round of those stirring 
times. From Boulogne he marched to Ulm. He missed 
Austerlitz, having been detached into the Tyrol, but he saw 
Jena and the ensuing campaign in Poland. Thence he came 
back to garrison work at Luxembourg, only to be soon hurried 
to Wagram. He marched with the reinforcements of the Guard 
to Massena, and saw the ‘red English’ at Busaco, at Torres 
Vedras, at Fuentes d’Onoro. Then he came back to march to 
Moscow, to pass through the horrors of the Retreat, and 
be a witness of, and actor in, the long agony of the Empire 
in Northern Germany and Western France. His soldiering 
ended with a well-nigh fatal wound at Waterloo, received in the 
last desperate effort to stop the advance of the Prussians. In 
short, his life for those twelve years was but‘a battle and a 
march. 

And now what sort of man was it who went through all 
this, and what effect did it have on him? He was, as we 
have said, a very ordinary gentleman, and these wonderful 
things touched him but slightly. Of his battles he says very 
little. Indeed he takes more space to tell how he caught the 
itch in his filthy Polish quarters than to describe the battle of 
Jena. We, for our part, do not blame him. That itch is also 
a part of war, the type of the sordid miseries which are never 
far off its pomp and circumstance. His account of this unplea- 
sant adventure comes almost together with his joy over the 
Cross. The Legion of Honour and the itch—-there is the life of 
a soldier in an antithesis. For the rest, he writes to his 
mother with all a good young Frenchman’s love and devo- 
tion: about her, about his father, about the family home, his 
amarcliéres in Touraine, about the vintage, about his Latin, and 
much more about his desire to marry and beget children. After 
1807 the mother’s answers are printed with the son’s, and are 
much the better written of the two, and with more heart and 
more intelligence. The mother and son between them show 
how the family life of France went on, and people attended to 
their little affairs, even though an only son was fighting at the 
front, through all the Imperial whirlwind. This, too, is a thing 
worth seeing. Not that the incessant wars are passed over in 
the letters ; on the contrary, they are continually mentioned, 
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and the pressure of the times is felt as the years goon. ‘Tou- 
jours de nouvelles levées d’hommes,’ cries Mme. Faré in 1808, 
‘c’est effrayant.’ A few months later she writes: ‘Je vous 
aime mieux avec les bons Allemands qu’avec ces farouches 
Espagnols! Il y’aura une guerre d’extermination. Les 
femmes, les enfants, tout le monde y prendra part. Bon Dieu, 
que d’hommes vont s’engloutir dans ce malheureux pays!’ 
On the son, too, the life of endless bivouacking, marching, 
and blood begins to weigh. And now and then are touches 
which show how heavily the hand of the Emperor was felt. 
Charles Faré, writing from Spain after Massena’s retreat 
from Portugal, excuses himself from describing his campaigns 
because his letters are opened, and no news is allowed to 
reach him which does not suit the master. On the whole 
one understands why Faré, though he counted himself a 
loyal soldier of the Emperor, and was bitterly angry with the 
Marshals who fell off from him, could cheer the entry of the 
Bourbons into Paris, as he confesses he did. He half excuses 
it as mere imitation and contagion ; but it is clear that with 
him, as with the mass of Frenchmen, there was a great deal of 
relief in it too. We may add, as finally interesting to our- 
selves, that in 1807 Charles Faré was eager to get to handgrips 
with ‘ces fiers insulaires, the disturbers of the world, who 
would not let the Emperor rest in peace. He says, however, 
very little about the effect actually produced on him by these 
sinister persons when he actually did meet them at Busaco and 
Fuentes d’Onoro. 


GOOD MEN AND DULL. 


Good Men and True: Biographies of Workers in the Fields of 
Beneficence and Benevolence. By ALEXANDER JAPP, © ee pM 
London : Unwin. 

The unwholesome-looking person pourtrayed on the cover of 
Dr. Japp’s book is not Dr. Japp but the late Mr. Arnold Toyn- 
bee. Having mentioned this gentleman, we may as well go on 
with him, partly because he will serve as well as another as a 
specimen of the sort of person Dr. Japp likes to biographise, 
and partly because his career was shorter and more brilliant 
than those of some of Dr. Japp’s other victims. 

If, then, you go to ‘Toynbee Hall’ in Whitechapel you will 
find an institution which aims ‘directly’ at ‘ bringing the bene- 
volent impulses of culture’ among the poor of that cheerful 
neighbourhood. It endeavours to supply ‘a kind of home, a 
refuge where vague tendencies to good and desires for improve- 
ment and education ’—supposed to be latent in the breasts of 
large collections of persons precariously earning from thirty 
shillings a week upwards—may be stimulated by gentlemen 
of culture who have nothing better to do and prefer that way 
of passing their time to any other. Dr. Japp, in describing 
this forcing-house for vague tendencies to good, becomes (for 
him) unusually lively, and attains to at least a vague suggestion 
of the popular style wherein a well-known journal weekly de- 
scribes some ‘celebrity at home,’ as seen through glasses care- 
fully focussed by the celebrity. In the library ‘we find,’ with 
the assistance of ‘our guide’ (‘who willingly relinquished 
exercise in the tennis-ground to gratify our desire to go 
over Toynbee Hall’) ‘ten thousand volumes of solid and 
instructive character. More appalling still, ‘there is shelving 
enough for ten thousand more,’ and ‘ several lecture-rooms and 
class-rooms, very neat and with desks,’ and so on, and so on. 
In the establishment with these inanimate instruments for 
stimulating vague tendencies to good, reside the young gentle- 
men ‘who have come here from Oxford and Cambridge to do 
earnest work,’ and to ‘ strive to,improve and elevate the lapsed 
masses of our great cities. The whole undertaking is named 
after Mr. Arnold Toynbee, who when he was a boy thought he 
would be a soldier, and after being ‘ prepared for examination,’ 
‘came to the conclusion that he was more fitted to be a student 
than a soldier.” After that he ‘thought of the Civil Service,’ 
and with that end in view attended lectures for two years, 
‘Then he changed his mind, and thought of preparing for the 
Bar, and after that he ‘became undecided about a profession,’ 
and after that ‘ deliberately resolved to devote his life to the 
study of history and of the philosophy of history.’ So he went 
to Oxford, and there, by his own account, ‘ made’ his ‘ religious 
beliefs.’ There, too, he ‘drew to himself the true spirits who 
had reached to the “higher law,”’ including Professor T. H. 
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Green, who is said to have suggested a nebulous but disagree- 
able character in Robert Elsmere. He and the Professor 
‘both believed in possibilities of men for union that sceptics 
are apt to scout,’ and in ‘purified society.” Mr. Toynbee at 
this time seems to have wavered in his deliberate resolu- 
tion to be a historian, for he became one of Mr. Ruskin’s 
road-menders, and ‘rose to the rank of foreman.’ More- 
over, he wrote to his friends letters like this: ‘ The posi- 
tion I wish to attain is that of a man consumed with the thirst 
for righteousness.’ (The phrase has some merit, but ‘ infernal 
prig’ is shorter.) Also: ‘Every morning I read my Bible and 
the /mrtation. 1 try daily to be good and unselfish ; I am not 
very successful, but I do try. A speechless thrill of spiritual 
desire sometimes runs through me... .’. It may be mentioned 
that the ‘ religious beliefs’ which Mr. Toynbee ‘made’ at Ox- 
ford were not (even then) very new. They were that it didn’t 
much matter what you believed, or whether you believed any- 
thing. ‘What the real character of Christ was, what is the 
truth about certain incidents in His life, we may never ascer- 
tain ; but the ideal Christ, the creation of centuries of Christian 
suffering and devotion,’ is quite independent of history. This is 
broad-minded, for a man deliberately resolved to devote his 
life to history, but it appears from the whole biography that 
Mr. Toynbee’s mind was broad—and shallow. The deliberate 
resolution fizzled out into a miscellaneous design of effecting 
‘a beneficial reconstruction of society.’ Accordingly he went 
and ‘ worked’—-that is to say, meddled with the affairs of poor 
people—with Mr. Barnett, the Vicar of Whitechapel. He also 
became a believer in political economy, and undertook the 
Herculean task of controverting the fallacies of Mr. Henry 
George. He also visited Ireland, and made friends with Mr. 
Michael Davitt. Apparently he believed whatever that ex- 
convict—he was a convict at the time—told him, for it appears 
that the latter had relied upon him for assistance in ‘the task 
of lessening his countrymen’s prejudices against Ireland.’ 
(When Davitt uses the word ‘Ireland’ in that way he means 
Irishmen who have been convicted of treason-felony.) Mr. 
Toynbee died young, and Dr. Japp considers him ‘a truly 
memorable man.’ 

It has been seen that Dr. Japp’s account of Mr. Toynbee is 
all in the common cant of the day, which hardly any one takes 
the trouble to consider critically. It is evident that in fact Mr. 
Toynbee was a well-meaning prig, but physically and morally 
weak, and incapable of pursuing any line of conduct with de- 
termination. His early death made him a hero, and it has been 
the fashion since to acquiesce rather lazily in his claim to 
heroism. Dr. Japp is not the man to ignore a fashion of that 
kind, and in his present volume he has eulogised on the same 
principles ten other ‘workers in the fields of beneficence and 
benevolence.’ These are Dr. Norman Macleod, a Mr. Edward 
Denison (who appears to have been a sort of Toynbee manque ), 
Professor Conington, Charles Kingsley, Bishop Hannington, 
Dean Stanley and his father the Bishop of Norwich, Dr. 
Guthrie, Sir Titus Salt, and (finally and rather oddly) Mr. 
Samuel Plimsoll. About Drs. Macleod and Guthrie Dr. Japp 
discourses at great length and with profound dulness. The 
memoir of the former includes a stupendous quotation, nine 
mortal pages long, from his address to the General Assembly 
in 1869 upon the Established Church of Scotland. It is good : it 
was excellent for its purpose ;— but ina book of short biographies ! 
Dr. Japp also gives several specimens of Dr. Macleod’s humour. 
If he is really from Forfarshire—he says that he is, and that 
when he made the fact known to Dr. Guthrie that eminent 
divine’s kindness to him was ‘ doubled, if not trebled ’—it was 
ill done of him, because they are certainly not calculated to dis- 
courage those sons of Belial who blaspheme against the Scot- 
tish variety of that noble quality, and therefore none of them 
shall be reproduced here. What with Forfarshire and other 
things, Dr. Guthrie is perhaps the good man and true who most 
profoundly stirs his biographer’s enthusiasm. The ‘grand 
sight’ witnessed on the day of the Disruption, when Dr. Guthrie 
and his fellow-martyrs cast off the shackles of State at the bid- 
ding of conscience, represents for Dr. Japp the climax of moral 
and intellectual development. Dr. Guthrie was a humourist 
too; but his ‘racy stories’ ‘always bore a good tone, how- 
ever humble, and had an earnest air under their fun.’ Thus 
he tells how he met Thackeray, and happened to talk to him of 
a recent picture in Punch, which happened to be of Thackeray’s 
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design and partly of his execution. It was called ‘The Poor 
Man’s Friend,’ and represented a figure of Death in company 
with a venerable pauper’s corpse. ‘I paid some compliments,’ 
said Dr. Guthrie, ‘to the genius and humanity of the picture 
and author, but desiderated some evidence that that dead old 
man was a Christian before I could say that Death was his 
friend.’ Is it necessary to add that Dr. Japp’s heroes did not 
‘go’ but ‘ proceeded,’ and that the monotonous gloom of his 
style renders the perusal of his volume a formidable labour ? 


THE DISCOVERER OF BERING STRAITS. 


Vitus Bering. By PETER LAURIDSEN. Revised by the 
Author, and Translated from the Danish by J. E. Olsen. 
With an Introduction by Frederick Schwatka. Chicago: 
Griggs. 

Of Vitus Bering the common run of readers know little else 
than that he was a Dane in the service of Peter the Great and 
of the Empress Anna of Russia; that he discovered the strait 
separating Asia from America, still called after his name ; 
and that he was the first who, sailing eastward, came upon 
the western shores of North America. There are indeed 
special students of the geography of the region who do not 
know so much as that Bancroft, the historian of Alaska, com- 
mits the error of stating that the Empress Elizabeth was 
the sovereign under whose orders the Great Northern Expedi- 
tion—the most ambitious scheme of geographical research ever 
planned or executed—-set forth to clear up the mysteries of the 
Northern Ocean and the South Sea. Elizabeth did not come 
to the throne until 1741, whereas it was in 1740 that Bering, 
after no fewer than seven years spent in overcoming the 
tremendous difficulties of crossing the breadth of Europe 
and Asia, at the head of an expedition which seemed ‘ like a 
national migration on a small scale,’ and of organising his forces 
at Okhotsk, was able to set sail to complete his labours of 
1728 by mapping the opposing shores of the Pacific. The man 
and his work deserve to be better known. Mr. Lauridsen 
has undertaken this task with the zeal of a patriot, and the 
thoroughness of a geographer and historian ; and something 
of the same spirit has animated Mr. Olsen in preparing a 
translation which is primarily addressed to America. 

To obtain his materials, Mr. Lauridsen made along stay at St. 
Petersburg. and ransacked the archives of last century’s ex- 
ploring work hidden away in the Hydrographical Department 
of the Russian Admiralty. A rich treasure of geographi- 
cal information and adventure seems buried in that hitherto 
almost inaccessible place. What relates to Vitus Bering is in 
many ways peculiarly precious. His character has been misre- 
presented, and his work imperfectly understood. It has been 
asserted that he was careless, apathetic, and wanting in the 
capacity of command ; that he only blundered upon his dis- 
coveries, and that he missed many opportunities of extending 
and completing them. But Mr. Lauridsen goes a long way to 
prove by documentary and other evidence that he was a born 
explorer and navigator; and that his fault, or rather mis- 
fortune, was that he was too fine a spirit for the rough 
weapons he had to use. Cook, who followed half-a-century 
later, did full justice to the general accuracy of his observa- 
tions and the boldness of his enterprise; and Mr. Lauridsen 
clears up particular points upon which these have been im- 
pugned by arm-chair geographers. It seemed an extraordinary 
piece of bad luck that Bering, on his first voyage should 
have sailed twice through the strait, less than forty miles 
wide, separating Asia from America, and—while thus demon- 
strating that there was no ‘continuous land’ in that direction, 
as his patron, Peter, had assumed—failed to catch a glimpse 
of the New World. But quotations from the log of the vovage 
show that during the whole period that the poorly-equipped 
little craft he had built in Kamschatka was in the narrowest part 
of the strait, the weather was thick and cloudy, and that there 
was the best of reasons for not delaying a day longer than could 
be helped in these perilous seas. A passage disinterred from 
the St. Petersburg correspondence to a Copenhagen periodical, 
Nye Tidende, in 1730, shows that the bearing of the discovery 
was fully appreciated at the time, though obscured for many a 
day by the cobweb-spinning of later geographers. ‘Bering,’ it 
runs, ‘has ascertained that there really does exist a North- 
East Passage, and that from the Lena it is possible, provided 
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one is not prevented by polar ice, to sail to Kamschatka and 
thence to Japan, China, and the East Indies.’ 

Bering’s second voyage was altogether a more formidable 
affair. It was animportant part of that Great Northern Expedi- 
tion which has been called ‘the most brilliant effort towards 
scientific discovery which up to this time had been made by any 
Government.’ The burden of this gigantic undertaking was 
piled upon Bering’s shoulders, and on top of all was the dead 
weight of the Academists of St. Petersburg and their multitu- 
dinous rules and directions. One of the scientific sections 
was accompanied by ‘nine wagon-loads of instruments, among 
them telescopes thirteen and sixteen feet in length. This 
cumbrous convoy kept rolling for years across Asia, exploring 
its ground as it went, and gathering size like a great snow-ball, 
At last, after adventures and misfortunes manifold, Bering was 
able to set sai! on the South Sea and steer towards the Ameri- 
can continent. But he could not shake himself clear of his ill- 
luck. It is true that on the 16th of July 1741 American land 
was sighted—Mr. Lauridsen thinks, and gives sound reasons 
for thinking, in the locality of Kayak Island. The Alaskan 
coast was traced for a considerable distance, and at a later 
period the Aleutian Islands were discovered. But Bering’s 
vessel, the S¢. Peter, was separated from the companion ship, 
the St Pau/, commanded by Chirikoff, who sighted a more 
southerly part of the American coast thirty-six hours earlier 
than his chief. The ill-starred S¢. Peter stranded in fog on 
Bering Island, and there the leader and nearly half of his crew 
died of cold and privation, after subsisting for some time on 
that huge and now extinct marine monster the ‘sea-cow.’ 
Bering was the ‘Columbus of the North,’ and his fate was yet 
more sad and tragic than that of the Genoese. The details 
of his last voyage are of peculiar interest in connection with the 
unsettled claim of the United States to exercise jurisdiction over 
half of the Bering Sea in right of Russian cession, and primarily 
of Bering’s discoveries ; and also with the disputed boundary 
questions in this region. Mr. Olsen’s translation is, in fact, as 
well-timed as it is well done. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

P. Ovidit Nasonis Tristium Libri V. Recensuit S. G. OWEN, 
A.M. Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano. 

Ovid: Trisiia, Book 111. With an Introduction and Notes by 
S. G. OWEN, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

The ‘Ton’ of Euripides. By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. London : 
Macmillan. 

Euripides: ‘Hecuba’ Edited by CeEcIL H. RUSSELL. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 

The first book on our list is such a critical edition as 
scholars look for from Germany rather than from England ; on 
which account, as well as by way of homage to its intrinsic 
excellence as ¢he critical edition of Ovid’s 777stza, a pretty full 
description is subjoined. The range of the prolegomena, ex- 
tending to 107 octavo pages, may be understood from the head- 
ings of the chapters, which, slightly amplified, are these : the 
title ; the codices, first in themselves severally, next in their 
relations to one another ; the old Italian editions, likewise first 
in themselves severally, next in their relations to one another ; 
the medizval anthologies from Ovid ; the sources of error, and 
the epochs of recension ; the editor's own recension ; varia- 
tions of spelling ; minor aids ; and lastly a table of the codices, 
ancient Italian editions, and medizval anthologies from Ovid. 
An analysis of this table is subjoined, that Mr. Owen may tell 
in his own person what he did with its contents severally : 

Contuli. Excerpst. Exscripsi. 


Codices, ' ‘ 29 5 I 
Old Italian Editions, . 14 
Medizval Anthologies, 7 


But Mr. Owen's researches went further, so as to include Eng- 
lish, French, and German periodicals, and modern editions of 
the 77zstza. Toil that promised any—the smallest—contribution 
towards the settlement of the text was no toil to him ; and the en- 
thusiasm, child-like in its expression, with which he greets a find 
is almost worth putting before the reader in his own Latin. In 
connection with the above-mentioned table, a key is given to the 
many signs used throughout the work. Sprinkled over even the 
first page of the fro/egomena, these signs abound in the critical 
annotation of the Ovidian text to such a degree that it looks 
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like a mass of chemical or high mathematical formula. Com- 
binations like BEFG*KOTaSyésZ + are the shorthand of Mr. 
Owen’s critical references, but are easily interpreted by means 
of the aforesaid key. It is marvellous that, with so great 
an amount of such notation, a single page should contain all the 
errata. After the text and critical annotation of the 777s/za, 
come twenty pages of conjectural emendations by Mr. Owen and 
others ; and then twenty-one pages of parallel passages, whether 
passages on which Ovid may have modelled lines of his own, 
or possible imitations of Ovid by later writers. The volume 
closes with two indexes, one of passages in the 77/st/a noticed 
in the frolegomena, the other an /ndex rerum. 

The whole work is proof that nothing in the line of Ovidian 
criticism was too great for Mr. Owen to attempt. Neither has 
there been anything in the same line too small for his notice : 
witness his chapter on the title Ovid gave to his Lamentations 
from Tomi. Ofthe three forms taken by the title, 777stia, 
Tristium Libri,and De Tristibus, Mr. Owen rejects the last, and 
prefers the second. But he finds a stumbling-block in the fact 
that 777s¢éa is not an adjective derived from a substantive, like 
epotixd, Punica, bucolica, etc. ; and he accounts for this noncon- 
formity to usage in a very ingenious way. In the enumeration 
by Suidas of the works of Callimachus, whom Ovid much 
affected, all the items are definite except MeAn; and none of 
them fit one sort of composition in which Callimachus excelled, 
viz., €Aeyeca. Instead of MéAn, suggests Mr. Owen, Medea 
ought to be read; so that Ovid, in heading the Tomi series 
Tristia, merely translated into Latin the MéAea of his favourite 
Callimachus. Then comes the question whether Ovid used 
liber or libel/us in the title. Both words, as well as the proper 
terms /i/terae and efistula, are used by Ovid of single pieces, 
and both are used by him of a single collection of pieces, so 
that he may have used either ; and Mr. Owen greatly wonders 
that no one ever put /zde//7 instead of /zbrz in the title. Clearly 
his predecessors, like himself, have accepted the title as it 
stands in all the codices. 

In Mr. Owen’s version for schools of Book I11. of the 777s/za, 
the text, the sketch of Ovid’s life and writings, and the summaries 
of the Epistles that make up Book I11. are all admirable ; and 
so are the notes themselves. But in a school edition references 
to Madvig and Roby for grammar, to Burn and Middleton for 
ancient topography, to Kiepert for ancient geography, to Meri- 
vale and Mommsen for ancient history, and to Zeller for ancient 
philosophy are surely out of place ; not to mention a host of 
classical commentators and periodicals besides. To the few 
teachers who may have leisure as well as learning, such hints 
would have some interest ; but to school-boys they are rather 
discouraging. 

Mr. Baytield’s edition of the /oz does not deviate from the 
high standard to which Messrs. Macmillan’s series of school 
editions of the classics has, as a whole, attained. The stage 
directions which are scattered over the text are a little too 
lavish of scenic effect, perhaps, but they greatly assist the 
dramatic illusion, and by recounting the items of dress or equip- 
ment—-with the Greek names—which distinguish this or that 
personage, they acquire an educational value of their own. 
The former object—that of assisting the dramatic illusion 
is particularly important ; for school-boys are, except in rare 
cases, so bewildered by the ever-recurring difficulties of the 
language, that they altogether fail to perceive the beauties of 
the literature. The introduction, explanatory and topographi- 
cal, is likewise useful in imparting some realism to the action 
of the play, and the account of the Delphic priesthood, at 
first recruited from the young and fair but afterwards filled by 
virgins of fifty—in relays of two and one in reserve, to provide 
against fatalities caused by the vaporous atmosphere of the 
temple and the excitement of soothsaying—is so interesting that 
the school-boy cannot choose but read. The notes, so far as 
they can be used by a boy, are excellent ; but it is impossible 
to protest too strongly against the introduction into editions 
intended for schools of criticism on the text ; it 1s either dis- 
regarded utterly, in which case it is surplusage, or it serves no 
purpose but that of confusing the mind. Masters, if they 
are also advanced scholars, may derive benefit from notes on 
conjectural readings, but the books which are put into the 
hands of their pupils are not the appropriate repositories of 
such niceties. There is a very good appendix on the mean- 
ings of certain combinations of Greek conjunctions and 
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particles ; a most inconclusive one on the syntax of relative 
sentences in which the subjunctive is used without dad; and 
a third on the syntactical crux exemplified in oi0@’ ody 6 dpacov 
which is useless in its brevity : as so is a puzzling observation 
in the appendix on the use of a to the effect that éo71s where 
used with the subjunctive (without ad?) ‘does not mean whoso- 
ever, but (as often) denotes a c/ass, which may be true after 
the requisite explanations have been made, but does not carry 
conviction with it. 

Recent investigations have altered many things in our concep- 
tion of the arrangements of the Dionysiac theatre, and this fact 
may justify the insertion of remarks and explanations which be- 
long rather to a general treatment of the subject. But now that 
Mr. Haigh has succeeded in popularising the latest views, future 
editors will do well to omit some things which Mr. Russell has 
included in his //ecuéa, and so avoid a good deal of vain repe- 
tition. Nor is our information even yet so precise as to permit 
us to dogmatise on some minute points of stage business which 
he assumes as certain, Is it indisputable, for instance, that ‘the 
coryphius alone of the choreuta took part in the dialogue’? 
We are at one with Mr. Russell in thinking that the action of 
the A’ecuéa breaks down towards the end. The revenge on 
Polymnestor (odious in itself) has nothing to do with the sacri- 
fice of Polyxena, and has rather the effect of alienating our 
sympathies from the thrice-bereaved mother. The fate im- 
pending over Agamemnon has only an incidental bearing on 
the circumstances of the action. But the two deaths, of the 
daughter and the son, are equally pertinent to the main motive, 
and the link of connection between them, in the handmaid who 
is sent to fetch the lustral water and finds the dead body, is very 
ingeniously contrived. The unfortunate anti-climax is occa- 
sioned partly by the extreme brilliancy of the narrative of 
Talthybius (ll. 518 ff.) and partly by the savagery of the women, 
which, notwithstanding, may have helped to maintain for ‘ Euri- 
pides the human’ amongst his contemporaries the attribute 
of Tpay«e@ratos. In comparing Euripides with his predecessors 
(who are surely not less but far more ‘human’ than he), Mr. 
Russell hardly takes sufficient account of the change in the 
Athenian audience—or rather of the difference between an 
audience mainly Athenian, asin the Periclean time, and one 
largely intermixed with vo: and perouwor, The supposed allu- 
sion to the capture of the Spartans at Sphacteria at 1. 649 is 
less evident than that which has been suggested in the 
Trachinie of Sophocles. It is one thing for the Trojan cap- 
tives to imagine the sorrows of the country-women of Mene- 
laus, and another for the ancestress of the Heraclidz to depre- 
cate the captivity of her descendants. In two passages, at least, 
where Mr. Russell ventures to differ from Porson (ll. 13, 812), 
he is clearly right ; also in differing from Weil at 1. 457. 
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Cloth binding, as well as in the ordinary Library style. 
SECOND EDITION. 


ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE 


during the years 1787, 1788, and 1789. With Introduction, Biographical Sketch 
and Notes by BeTHamM Epwarps. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. [. Standard Library. 
“We are glad to think that Arthur Young could not have found a more capablegr 
sy mpathetic editor. - Miss Edwards hz as very wisely prefaced the book with an 
exceedingly interesting biographical notice.’-—77mes. 


WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First Napoleon. 

A History of the Cz ampaign of 1815. By GEo. Hoover, Author of ‘ Wellington,’ 

* The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte,’ ‘ The Campaign of Sedan,’ etc. 
With Maps and Plans. New Edition. Revised. 3s. 6d. 

[{mmediately. Standard Library. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JEAN 
RACINE. A Metrical English Version. By R. Bruce Boswett, M.A., 
Oxon. Volume l. 3s. 6d. [Jmmmediately. Stand.ird Library. 


THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


Wuiston’s Translations, thoroughly revised by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. 
With Topographical and Geographical Notes by Sir Cc. Ww Witson, K.C.B. 
Volumes I., II., and III., containing the Life of the Jews and Antiquities of 
Josephus. 3s. 6d. each. [Standard Library. 


‘THE THOUGHTS’ OF BLAISE PASCAL. 


Translated from Text of M.A. Molinier byC. KEGAN Pau_. 3s.6d. [Standard Lib. 


BJORNSON’S ARNE AND THE FISHER 
LASSIE. Translated fromthe Norse by W. H. Low. 3s. 6d. [Novelists’ Libry. 
‘ Their charm and fresh simplicity have no parallel in modern fiction.’—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: A Literary 
3iography. By Karu Euze, Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by L. Dora Scumirz. 
5s. [Standard Library. 
*We confidently recommend it to Shakesperean students.’—A theneum. 
‘A valuab!e storehouse of information for Shakespeare students.’—Guardian. 


LONDON: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York wate Covent Carden. 





OLIPHANT Anerson & FERRIER'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHRISTMAS 1889. 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, Author of ‘Aldersyde.” __ ; 

SHEILA. Extra crown 8vo, cloth extra, with frontispiece, 6s. 

TWICE TRIED. Small crown 8vo, with frontispiece, paper cover, 15S. ; 
cloth extra, rs. 6d. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘ Jacobi’s Wife,’ etc. 

" THE LUCK OF THE HOUSE. Two vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. New edition, extra crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with frontispiece, 6s. 

By ROBINA F. HARDY, Author of ‘ Jock Halliday.’ 

" KILGARVIE. Extra crown 8vo, cloth extra, with frontispiece by ROBERT 
M‘Greoor, R.S.A., 5s. 

By JESSIE M. E. SAXBY, Author of ‘ Preston Tower.’ 

' KATE AND JEAN: The History of Two Young and Inde- 
pendent Spinsters, narrated by their Landlady. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
with frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

By SARAH SELINA HAMER, Author of ‘ Phyllis Raymond,’ etc. 

“ BARBARA LEYBOURNE: A Story of Eighty Years Ago. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 
By HUGH STOWELL BROWN. 

" MANLINESS, AND OTHER SERMONS. Witha Preface 
by Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Manchester. Extra crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

By JAMES ST ARK, Author of the ‘ Life of John Murker.’ 

‘LIFE’ e ——— Their Duties and Opportunities. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 2s. 6c 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. : 

WITCH WINNIE: The Story of a ‘King’s Daughter. (/x 

December.) Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
By P. H. HUNTER, Author of the ‘Story of Daniel 

" AFTER THE EXILE. (Vol. 1. on sst December.) Two vols. extra 
crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 

By M. M. BLACK, Author of ‘ In Glenoran.’ 

" TREMPTED: An Episode. Small crown 8vo, with fronti 
1s. ; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 

By DANIEL DEFOE. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. Small crown 8vo, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 1s. ; gilt, 
1s. 6d. 

By JOHN BUNYAN. 

’ THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Small crown 8vo, with numerous 
illustrations, cloth, 1s. ; gilt, 1s. 6d. 

By A. RYCROFT TAYLOR, Author of ‘ Wee Dan,’ etc 

LALLY LETHAM’S WILL. A Tale of the Great City. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gd. 

By WILLIAM HENDERSON, Chief Constable of Edinburgh. 
CLUES. Leaves from a Chief Constable's Note-Book. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, paper boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





spiece, paper, 





30 ST, MARY STREET, EDINBURCH; AND 24 OLD BAILEY, LONDON. 
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G CHOOL BIBLES, 
PEW BIBLES, 
T PACHERS BIBLES 


Large Variety. Lowest Prices. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 99 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 


Curious, Did, and Rare Books 


GEO. P. JOHNSTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 

23 GEORGE STREET, 

— EDINBURGH. 


INTERESTING CATALOGUES Post FREE ON APPLICATION. 








NEW BOOKS AT 
D. | Orr PuBLISHED PRICE 
3 4 For Cash. : — 
MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 
A SHILLING 


136 PRINCES STREET. 
~T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


THE RIALTO 
A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price ‘Cus Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, MENziEs AND Co.; Glasgow Porteous ANnpb Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 








‘Tue Rratto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue R1acto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue R1avto’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue Riatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM House, OLD Broab STREET, Lonpon. E.C. 


: DUTCH BULBS. 


THE PICK OF HOLLAND. 


VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, 


BULB GROWERS, 
5 Wagenweg, HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND. 


Our ‘Champion’ Collection for Spring-Gardening containing 
1200 extra selected Bulbs, viz.:— 


25 Large Double Anemones. 


50 Hyacinths, finest mixed. 
50 Grape Hyacinths. 


50 Tulips, Single Early. 


25 »» Single Late. 5° Single Snowdrops. 

25 s, Double Early. 0 Scilla Sibirica. 

100 Spanish Irises. 25 Gladioli. 

25 English Irises. 100 Narcissi Poeticus or ‘ Pheasant’s Eye.’ 
400 Crocus in four distinct colours. 25 Polyanthus Narcissi, finest mixed 
100 Double Ranunculuses. colours. 


50 Single Anemones. 50 Winter Aconites. 


Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value 
£1. Half of the above quantity for 11s, 


For other collections, etc., please ask for our complete Catalogue, 
which will be forwarded free on application. 


TODD & Co., WRE ATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 


7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe F antiing. 


OHN LINDSAY, Gratin, Hay, anp ‘STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY and ‘Hemp SEED, PoTa- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES— KING’S STABLES ROAD. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


JsFAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


BRST: 4BLISHED 1812. 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA 
ROBERT COWI EB, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


KOLA PASTE 


Ihe Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 


In Jars, 1s., 28., and 38. 6d. each, with full directions. 
J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes Sr., EDINBURGH, AND 47ST. VINCENT St., GLascow 
\ ORTIMER & SON, 86 GrorGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
4 MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HamMErR Gu ws, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRE Ss DOUBLE, and 


ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


Jj. M. POLLOCK & CO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 

24 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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A SPECIALTY IS MADE OF 
DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 


R. URE, 
RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWER BAZAAR, 
PRINCES STREET, SURGE 
Large Arrivals of Contmental Flowers dai/y. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 
Bouquets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention. 
Telegraphic Address—* URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH.’ 





SPECIAL Sm 25 2 t 


The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
VORE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 

JOHN TWATT, 36 ArGyLeE PLace, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 








ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES (Single or Pai ir) to Hire by tl ie Week, Month, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH, 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 


Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 


+ Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Or nament jal Grounds, 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from E dinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


—— Saiihecnteeieiene | 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH “BUILDERS. 
Works— 70 Fountainbridge. 
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Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’ 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Lime), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists’ Sundrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 


UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY’ 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 





COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 


Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable NOTICE 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 


‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features. 1 ike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ 


Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 


Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 


WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 


EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT.——Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and §s. 


FINEST NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 


8 oz. bottles . ‘ ‘ 7da.; 12 oz. bottles , . 2ed. 40 oz. bottles #.e., } Gallon ‘ : ; 2s. 
20 ,,  ., @¢., Imperial Pint. ‘ ‘ . ° ls. 3d. | 80,, ne i.e., 4 Gallon . ‘ : ‘ 3s. 9d. 
263 ,, 5, %&,3%Gallon . : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ls. 6d. | 160 ,, ne z.¢., 1 Gallon : : , , : 7s. 
(BorrLes AND JARS FREE.) 
COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparation may be taken by 
the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant and it is especially relished by children. In Bottles, Is., Is. Od., 3s. 
a OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 
1S., IS. 10d. 


EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com 


bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, Is. 2d., 2s. Id. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, Soda, 
Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 
utmost care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, Is. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 

BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, 5d. doz. 

BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—1s. per gross, 2s. od. for 3 gross. 

SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula. )—In Bottles, Is. 3d., 


28., 38. 6d. 


Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 
RETAIL BIRAN‘CHES:— 


EDINBURGH. LEITH. 
16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 
297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No, 708. 49 LEITH WALK. ) Connected by Private Wire 
29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 33 FERRY ROAD. Jf with No. 504. 


15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 
1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores:—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—TELerHone No. 504. 
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FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. | CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


‘THE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND 
LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £950,050 SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


RESERVE FUND, £25,000. 
The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 


shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 
R. & E, SCOTT, C.A,, MAGNETIC 
Agents for Scotland. 


6¢ QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. | C URATIVE 


~ HOME INVESTMENT. PPLIANCE 

HE SCOTTISH HERITAGES COMPANY A CES. 
LIMITED. EstaBLisHED 1874. seated |: oeesiee 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £64.03 rt. PAID UP, £48,023. | 


Chairman—JAMES COLST ON, J.P., D.L., EDINBURGH. | UNG NVIGORATORS 
The Company will issue at the Term DEBENTURE BONDS in amounts of L I ; 
£100 and upwards, bearing Interest as follows, to replace others at higher rates now | 

















called in :— ~ PINE ANDS, 7 NEE APS, 
INTEREST—1 to 3 Years, . . . : ‘, per Cent. | S B K C 
3 to 5 Years, r . 4 - | 2ISTLETS TET 
Payable Half-yearly. — ETS, Aa S, 
The CAPITAL and DEBENTURES are principally invested in Feu-duties and ‘ — 
Feuing Land in E dinburgh. re pare, Etc. 
, Full particulars in regard to security and forms of application may be obtained 
rom 
COUPER & COOK, Accountants, 37 GEORGE STREET; or . 
PEARSON, ROBERTSON, & FINLAY, W.S, 13 CasTLe Street. For the Relief and Cure of 
; 4 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. : RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. Lp nO Tati 
INCORPORATED BY RoyAL CHARTER, 1847. BRON CHIT IS, IN DIGEST ION, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . . . «~~. « £800.000 — : a a ee anscaie 
eth gn cr oad ——— LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SH AREHOLDERS, . £800,000 NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


£1,700,000 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarbs. 


ae Ws,4ens, THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
, APPLYING ELECTRICITY 





OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 





AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 
GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
I R.C.E E — M E 
sJIONEL . 30YLE, usd. AN cw }. = N ’ esq. 
Colonel JAMES iF Gowen. | M. Moway. — : R, S M | 7 H, 


Rosert Davis PEEBLEs, Esq. 


— EDINBURGH. 4 FREDERICK STREET anv 12 MAITLAND 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | James My.ne, Esq., W.S. nite aaenia : 6 — 
General Manager—ARTHUR Dick, Esq. STREET , EDINBURG H, 


Head Office—34 O_v Broap StreET, Lonpon, E.C. 
The CorporaTION undertakes— 
The Purcuase and AcguisiTion of Assets of all descriptions. 
| 


Sole Manufacturer. 


The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 
The Maxine of ApvaNcEs on Approved Security. For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
; The Contractinc for and the Issuinc of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public | means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
soans. 
The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. all parse of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 45 Po Illustrated 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in P anyone, to be had gratis on ‘application. 
London, or from — 


R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. D U F F & G A L L, 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epineurcu. BOOTMAKERS, 
cots ISH AM ERIC AN INVESTMENT | 24 WEST MAITLAND ST., HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
COMPANY, LIMITED. ; : 7C AN & @ rc > wee aia 
SUGRCRERED CAPITAL. moe From JAMES ALLAN & SONS, PRINCES STREET. 
CAPITAL. —-! ee ee ee ee 3571576 Large Assortment of Ready-made Goods in Stock. 
The DIRECTORS are prepared to receive a 1 limited amount: of “MONEY on CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIRS. 
DEBENTU ‘a for FIVE YEARS at THREE and THREE-QUARTERS 
PER CEN 
The DEBENTURES are secured FRED FLETT, 
(1) B pf mes me ag ed — we the value of ae er so on MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 


FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 

2A MAITLAND STREET 

(Two Doors West rom 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH 





(2) By the Uncalled Capital . ; . : » 1,340,000 


£3340,000 
The borrowing power is limited to £1,340,000, which}is 40 per cent. ‘of the 
security. 
CHARLES D. MENZIES, Secretary. 
Office—123 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, October 1889. 


Moowets Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHFSS. 


COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE ALEXANDRA DUNDEE. ORANGE, BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. ETC ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 


IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and rednaceai Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M ‘DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTaBLe, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press and Published by Joun DouGias 
at the Scots Osserver Orricsg, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 10 ft. 
by 11 ft. and the Studies, also for two boys, are 1o ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 








WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea c ANd 
Cc i 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








ScotTcH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 








ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 

ss GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 












EDINBURGH. :, 
THE Seedsmen | 
COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, by 
6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
HIS SOCIETY combines the Advantages of Special 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 








An Assurance of £1200 or £1250 may generally be secured from the first for the Royal 

same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1coo only—the 

difference being equivalent to an immediate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 
mF gene b ng ne go to Se eee on a system at once safe and Warrants 

equitable, no share being given to those by whose early death there is a Joss. ON 

THIS PRINCIPLE large additions have been made to the participants. To H. M. the Queen and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 

The FUNDS exceed 6? MILLIONS. — - —————— 

Their INCREASE in last Septennium was greater than in any other Office in the Illustrated Catalogues Suiits wer Post Sonat 


Kingdom, due in large measure to systematic economy of management, the ratio of 
expenses over the same period being under 1o per cent. of premiums. 


Full information and Tables on application. 
Oct. 1889. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





RARE OLD WHISKEY. 





‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from W 0 RD S LEY STO UJ R B R i p 5 FE, 











sae (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET s 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH, ; 








‘MADE FROM SELECTED SCOTCH WOOLS.’ 


CRANSTON & EUWLIOT’S 


NATURAL FLEECE UNDERCLOTHING, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Recommended by the British Medical Fournal. | 





Name and Mark Registered. None genuine unless bearing the Registered Trade Mark. 
Order direct. Orders Carriage Paid any part Britain or Ireland. Remittance must accompany Order. 








LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. GENTLEMEN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 

VESTS, High Neck and Short Sleev ~ - « 46 siz sip 6/3 27/6 Sml. Slr. Men’s O.S. Men's. 
Drawene Neck - Long —_ o » ee te Gs SOCKS, Ribbedor Plain, . . «. - 3 «1/3 3/3 2/3 2/, 26 

- « Sir 7/3 9/3 UNDERVESTS, 6 ter eh Se [SR ars ee ee ee 
CAMISOLES 4/3, 4/6 4/9 PANTS to match, : Se 6/3 7/6 9/9 
COMBINATIONS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, $7 9/6 11/9 12/9 UNDERVESTS, double- breasted, . « 6 wa Bm we 
CORBINATIONS, High Neck and Long seam, 8/9 12/6 12/6 14/6 OVERSHIRTS, o amy, BB. “O6. et 
LADIES’ HOSE . 1/6 2 2/6 3/ Any of the above Qualities can be had in Small, Slender, Men's, or Extra Size. 

Any of the above Qualities can be had i in Small, Slender, Women's, _—_ 
or Extra Size. FLANNEL (30 Inches Wide), 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, al, 2/3, 2/6, 3/ per Yard. 





CRANSTON & ELLIOT, HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DovuGtas, at the SCoTs OpserveR Orrick, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 








